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FINAL DELIVERANCE OF GREECE. 


BY C. P. @ASTANIS. 


SYNOPSIS: BATTLE OF NAVARINO 


In order to show that just, humane, and disinterested motives 
induced the European interference, in 1827, in favor of the Greek 
cause, a native of that ill-fated land feels himself bound, by a sense of 
duty, to make a representation of the revolutionary events of that 
period. Greece was in a lamentable condition. She had already 
lost almost every hope. Marco Bozzaris had perished in the valley 
of Carpenisi; Diacos had fallen in Thessaly ; Guras had died in the 
defence of the Acropolis of Athens ; Odysseus was gone ; Cariskakis 
had received his death wound on the plains of Attica. The whole 
country, in short, wes weeping over the graves of her bravest children. 
Scio had been burned and pillaged, and its inhabitants massacred 
and enslaved ; the formerly beautiful, wealthy, and learned Cydonia 
was a heap of ruins; Cassos was no more; Ipsara, the Thermopyle of 
the Agean, was the grave alike of her defencers and her invaders ; 
Macedonia was a scene of relentless devastation and bloodshed ; Misso- 
longhi was the tomb of her heroes, and the mausoleum of the flower 
of Turkey and Egypt. The Athenians had retreated to the islands 
of Salamis and A®gina, and there they stood, watching the Parthenon 
in the distance, where the crescent had usurped the place of the cross. 
Navarino was in the possession of the Egyptians. Ibrahim was 
scouring the whole Peloponnesus, and endeavoring to accomplish his 
ag aa and promise, to bring to the Sultan the ashes of the Morea. 

n August, 1827, Gastouni, Vostizza, and Patras had capitulated. 

Greece had been six years engaged in a terrific strife with fresh 
armies of enemies, trained from youth to the use of arms. She lay 
at the very door of the Ottoman power ; and it required but one ste 
of the Moslem Colossus to plant his foot upon that devoted ek 
The Pallicars, or warriors, of Olympus, and the Parnassians, the 
Suliotes, and the Spartans, had tested their valor in a thousand battles. 
Before these brave mountaineers, under Marco Bozzaris, seven thou- 
sand Illyrians and Albanians, under Mustai Pacha, had perished in 
one battle. Drama-Ali Pacha, another Moslem invader, had lost 
forty thousand troops in Rumelia and Thessaly, and nearly twenty 
thousand on the plains of Argos and the passes of Corinth, where their 
bones lie bleeching to this day. Three hundred Grecian foot, under 
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Guras, on the plains of iii. sented Six tion Cueene 
horse, routed them, and disabled in one battle a thousand foes, with 
the loss of only three men. In a sea-fight off Tenedos, the Greek 
fleet, conducted by Miaulis, routed the Turkish naval forces, during 
a terrific storm; when many Turkish ships were wrecked ; while the 
Greeks rode the gale; and the great Canaris, having with him twenty 
marines, entered a fire-boat, destroyed two flag-ships, with three 
thousand Turks, and returned in a little skiff, riding safely over the 
tops of the mountain surges. In another action, Canaris grappled 
with a Tripolitan frigate, set her on fire, and saw her explode and 
cast her cannon upon the shore of Asia, killing many Turkish soldiers 
stationed there. One of the cannons struck in a standing position, 
upon a neighboring hill, and there remained, as a trophy of the vic- 
tory. At another. time, off Scio, and in presence of the writer, 
Canaris burned a flag-ship, of eighty guns, with three thousand Mos- 
lems, and their Pacha. Niketas, in his battles, amused himself with 
leaping over the horses, and in his flight decapitating the riders with 
his yatagan. He was called the modern Achilles, and Tourkophagos, 
or Turk-eater. Colocotroni, also, gained a signal victory in Sparta. 

It is impossible to describe, even in outline. in this place, the 
gigantic exploits of the brave men whose names have been mentioned. 
The women of Suli, Sparta, Spetzia,* and Ipsara, had occasionally 
fought, and performed prodigies of valor. The battles around and 
within Missolonghi, Athens, Tripolitza, Ipsara, Marathon, Patras, 
Corinth, and many other places, would each fill a volume. Such was 
the strife against Turkey and Egypt, until 1827, when the deplorable 
condition of the Greek nation, already mentioned, began to call forth 
the sympathy of Europe. 

Hitherto, the Christian Greeks, instead of obtaining by their 
bravery the alliance of Christendom, had rather gained its hatred, or 
its opposition. Fleets and armaments were constructed in Europe, 
for the assistance of the Mussulmen in extirpating the Greeks. At 
this time, a formidable hostile fleet lay in the harbor of Navarino. All 
the provinces of Greece were in the greatest confusion. During 
these troubles, the writer was at Napoli-di-Romania, or Nauplia. 
At this Gibraltar of the A©gean, on account of the strength of its 
citadel, were assembled the largest united body of the Greek people. 
Refugees continually came hither, reporting the horrors perpetrated 
by the troops of Ibrahim. I well remember the arrival of a lar ge 
band of Suliote men and women, who had cut through the Egyp- 
tian and Turkish armies, at the fall of Missolonghi. They were 
covered with blood, and the women cried : ‘Oh, God! is it possible 
that we have escaped from the murderers!’ When they reached the 
city, many dropped down insensible. They had been for several days 
without provisions. 

The writer was at Argos, when Ibrahim’s troops were advancing 
upon Nauplia. The Greek families fied in all directions. Some of 
us, reaching Nauplia too late, were obliged to stay without the walls, 
for it was evening, and the gates were shut. We entered a hut, and 
in a few moments were surprised by the silent march of the wild 
Arabs. We were soon in their power. It is scarcely possible to 


* Bopsarina, a very fleshy lady. 
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describe the tortures 2 ilican were Lain on the poor peasants by the 
Arabs. Many around me were slaughtered ; men, women, and chil- 
dren. This was the Egyptian military order, introduced by Mehemet 
Ali, of whose reforms many an admirer of despotism loves to boast! 

As I was a lad, capable of performing the offices of a slave, a tall 
muscular Arab, with a long black beard, and arrayed in the richest 
costume, seized me in his arms, and placed me behind him, on his 
Arabian steed. The army could not proceed any farther, in its cruel 
purpose of murdering the inoffensive peasants. The whole country 
was alive with avengers. ‘The Pallicars descended from the moun- 
tains, stationed themselves at a distance, and dealt a destructive fire 
upon their adversaries. At dawn, the gates of Nauplia were thrown 
open, and a band of Greeks rushed out, and routed the Turks and 
Arabs. At the same time, the cannon of the citadel opened upon the 
enemy. The confusion was terrible. The army fied, as if swept b 
a hurricane. My capturer reeled in his stirrups: he felt a bullet, 
sped by a peasant, who lay crouched behind a rock. The savage 
groaned in agony, and murmured ‘ Allah!’ while the blood poured 
from his mouth. He had received the ball in his breast, passin 
out through the stomach. In my haste, I pushed him from his saddle, 
and rode away, amid the dimness of the twilight, and the confusion 
of the infidels. When the peasant saw me going off so fast, he com- 
plained that it was not fair that he should lose the borse, after taking 
the trouble to kill its owner. I afterward learned, however, that he 
stripped the fallen Arab, and found a Jarge sum of money in his gir- 
dle, and various rich weapons of war about his person. As I was 
alone upon the horse, I vaulted about, and returned to Nauplia. 
Despair brooded over the nation, during these terrible scenes. 

Such was the state of Greece, in 1826. Her very existence seemed 
problematical. Nauplia, Corinth, Monembasia, and the islands, 
were the only important points, free from invasion. All else was a 
succession of black and bloody ruins. A great part of the nation 
were obliged to reside in miserable tents, like the Indian wigwams 
of America. The preceding hints explain the motives which in- 
duced the powers of Europe to offer to the Greeks a signal proof of 
their alliance. Those motives were, the bravery and sufferings of the 
Greeks, unparalleled in any struggle for a just cause. It was not 
strange that Platonic sympathy should be exchanged for active bene- 
volence. <A precedent in favor of assistance had been established by 
the interference of Lafayette and the French to save the brave and 
generous community of the United States. To the praise of IEng- 
land, France, and Russia, be it said, that at this crisis an interest in 
favor of the Greek cause was awakened in their cabinets. A prepa- 
ration for a direct interference was made. Articles for the pacifica- 
tion of Greece were signed by accredited plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britain, France, and Russia, at London, in July, 1827. But in June, 
before the arrival of these articles at Constantinople, a manifesto was 
issued by the Ottoman Porte, on the subject of the Greeks, a copy of 
which was sent to the French, English, Russian, Austrian, and Prus- 
sian ministers, then resident there. This manifesto is too long to be 
quoted here. It is enough to state, that it is a fine specimen of Moslem 
argument. One would think that some European had lent his talents 
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to clothe it in elegant language, lest the Jihwenity of the idea might 
be too apparent, and excite disgust for the selfish motive that pro- 
duced it. It opens with a strong appeal to an overruling Providence, 
and the order instituted between the beings and things ‘that make up 
the universe. Thence, the sophist infers a similar harmony between 
sovereigns, as intended by the Supreme. The most important part, 
however, of this tissue of sophistry, is the false assertion, that the 
Greeks had been treated like Mussulmen, and that the land of Greece 
had been possessed by the Turks, for ages, from generation to gene- 
ration, in perfect repose and tranquillity. 

It is fortunate that the Turks failed to destroy history, while they 
burnt libraries, and slaughtered the men of learning ; for in that event, 
these misrepresentations could not have been answered, and Europe 
would have been derided for attempting to rescue a nation of robbers 
and assassins. ‘This manifesto extolled Moslem fidelity : the Turks 
are always boasting of their honesty, until they have made the credu- 
lous believe that they are the most innocent, the most gentle and un- 
sophisticated race on the face of the earth. But thanks to past and 
modern history, down to the time within our own experience, exam- 
ples of the blackest Turkish perfidy are recorded; examples un- 
paralleled in any other barbarous tribe. Their violated treaties are 
numberless. Witness the taking of Cyprus from the Venetians, in 
1566; the taking of Candia from the same republic, in 1669; the 
treachery employed against the Knights of Rhodes, in 1481; the 
conduct of Soleiman, at the siege of Belgrade, in 1425; the destruc- 
tion of the innocent natives of Scio, by Soleiman, in 1564, as a reli- 
gious oblation for the sin of wine-drinking ; the massacre of fifteen 
hundred defenceless people at Nicosia, 1570, after the most solemn 
promises that their lives should be spared; the cold-blooded torture 
to which the noble and patriotic Bragadin was put, at Famagosta, and 
the murder of his attendants, dfter an oath ‘ by the head of Mahomet’ 
that their lives and property should be held sacred ; witness, also, 
the want of faith which the Divan has always shown to Russia, Hun- 
gary, Germany, and in fact to all Christian nations. All these testi- 
monies shrink to nothing, when we compare them with the Mussul- 
man per fidy against the Macedonians, the Rumeliotes, and the Pelo- 
ponnesians, within the past century. Whole cities, whole districts, 
have been depopulated, burned, and pillaged, after the inhabitants 
had laid down their arms, with the sacred ae that no violence 
would be offered them. Forget not the fate of Cyprus, Cydonia, 
Cassus, Crete, Cassandra, and Scio; places of great importance, 
which have, within a few years, fallen a prey to the most terrific vio- 
lation of faith. Recollect, that at Scio, the European plenipoten- 
tiaries were wheedled by the Pacha, and used as a means of deceiv- 
ing the natives sheltered in the mountains. Under the solemn assur- 
ances, and the public proclamation of the Pacha, as well as by the 
sacred promises of the European consuls, the refugees came down, 
and threw aside their arms. ‘That very night seven thousand were 
slaughtered, and seven hundred of the pr incipal citizens, who had been 
given as hostages, were hung at the yard-arms of the fleet! This 
happened in 1822, and before my own eyes. 

The manifesto issued by the Porte, in 1827, also speaks much of 
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the ‘ protection’ bestowed upon the rights of religion; it denies 
all interference with the Greek Church, and, on the contrary, asserts 
that the Moslem policy concerned only political order, while religion 
of all kinds was rather encouraged than impeded. All this is false. 
The calamities inflicted on the Greek faith are heart-rending. After 
the invasion of the Eastern empire by the Turks, an army of forty 
thousand was collected under Soleiman, composed of Grecian youths, 
who had been taken from their parents by preceding tyrants, and 
forced to embrace Islamism. ‘These young soldiers were called 
Janissaries. This word is composed of two words, yengi-cheri, and 
means new soldiers. Later still, during the disastrous wars between 
Turkey and Persia, one hundred thousand Greek lads were forced 
to become Mohammedans, and to fight for the cause of Mahomet. 
In the Sultan’s army, there was a strong force of Christians, of Epirus, 
who fought under his standard. In one battle, the Turks were 
routed ; but the Greeks rushed upon the Persians, unfolded the ban- 
ner of the cross, and gained the victory. The envious Sultan 
requited the services of the Epirotes with the blackest ingratitude. 
These Epirotes, who are the Spahis, so renowned in history, were 
compelled to change their faith. In fine, many of the bravest pachas 
and soldiers of Turkey are descended from Greeks, who were 
Mohammedanized in this unjust manner. The Eubcans, who are 
among the bravest men of Turkey, are examples of the same injustice. 

But a still deadlier blow was given to religion. An effort was 
made to force all Asia Minor to embrace the absurdities of the 
Mahometan faith, The Greeks refused, and pleaded for mercy. 
The relentless Turk immediately perpetrated the most frightful 
ravages and murder on his innocent victim. The very tongues of the 
parents were cut off, that the children might not learn the Greek lan- 
guage, and thus forget their religion. This is, in a measure, the reason 
why most of the Asiatic Greeks speak Turkish. The descendants of 
those parents, however, whose tongues were cut off, still hold to 
Christianity. It is curious to remark, that at an early period the 
Greeks of Constantinople translated the Bible into Turkish, and sent 
it to them. Forget not, also, that in Asia Minor, in the presence of 
Europeans, within our own lives, two hundred thousand innocent and 
defenceless Greek men, women, and children, have been massacred, 
with no other excuse than an atonement for the victories of the cross, 
on the classic soil of liberty | 

Such is the perfidy, such the dishonesty, of the past and the present 
generation of the Turks. As long as the Turk follows the princi- 
ples of Mahomet, so long will he continue to profess honesty, cheat 
the credulous, and play the hypocrite. 

Since the European cabinets were well acquainted with the his- 
tory of the past and the present generations of the Turks, it is not 
to be wondered at, that they should discredit the boasted honesty of 
the Sublime Porte, and offer an alliance with the Greeks. It was 
just the proper time, in.1827, to interfere. Greece was driven to 
despair. Many families were starving; Nauplia, Corinth, Monem- 
basia, and the islands, were full of widowed mothers, orphan chil- 
dren, and bereaved parents. All faces were sad, and tears were 
flowing from many an eye. A few minor, though highly important 
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acts of benevolence edit bite in mentioned. A distant, free na- 
tion, a land of rocks and forests, echoed with sympathy for the Greeks. 
When the Americans, with their good-natured aspect, landed in 
Greece, bringing provisions and clothing, nothing was heard around, 
but the loud cheering of the suffering, the destitute, and the house- 
less, who blessed the benevolent societies, and shouted ‘ Long live 
America !’ 

Wretches, horribly mangled by the troops of Ibrahim, continually 
arrived. Many were sent to Poros, and placed in the American hos- 

ital. Doctor Russ, an American, volunteered his services, and 

loaded with obligations many a wounded brave and tortured captive. 
Doctor Howe, and Colonel Miter, the former a philanthropist, and 
the latter a brave, were both doing honor to their native land, by acts 
of practical benevolence. The ‘Turkish manifesto to which I have 
alluded, did not reach London until after the articles for the pacifi- 
cation of Greece had been despatched to Constantinople. The arti- 
cles proposed by the Allied Powers were very advantageous to the 
Sultan. 1t was provided, that the Greeks should remain subject, and 
pay a tribute, while both parties were to be forced to suspend hos- 
tilities. The articles were couched in the most friendly terms, and 
delivered to the Reis Effendi, or high secretary, who being called to 
reply, on the thirtieth of August, refused to make a formal answer in 
writing, and gave only the following verbal message to the three 
powers: ‘ The Porte refuses, in the most decided terms, to admit the 
interference of foreign powers in the affair of the Greek contest.’ 

In the mean while, the French, English, and Russian ships began to 


concentrate in the neighborhood of Navarino. At the same time, 
the Greeks continued to carry on the war with increased vigor. Fif- 
teen hundred Arabs attacked the Greek convent of Megaspileon, in 
Peloponnesus, and were repulsed, leaving four hundred barbarians 
dead upon the field. An expedition was ‘marching against Corinth, 
but the entire Egyptian furces were completely routed at Vostizse, 


in Peloponnesus. Yet the Sublime Porte was unwilling to open a 
door to the benevolent proposals of the Allied Powers. 

On the twenty-fifth of September, 1827, Admirals Codrington and 
De Rigny, commanders of the English on French fleets, informed 
Ibrahim of the proposed armistice. It was therefore agreed by both 
parties to cease hostilities, until the return of the couriers, who were 
despatched to Constantinople to obtain the report of the final deci- 
sion between the Porte and the Allied Powers. The Greek go- 
vernment at A%gina issued a proclamation, to inform the Greeks of 
the proceedings of the Europeans. But Ibrahim broke his engage- 
ment, his solemn promise, by which he was bound to allow his fleet 
to remain in the harbor of Navarino, until the return of the couriers 
from Constantinople. The very next day, he weighed anchor, with 
the design of storming Hydra. At the same time, upon the land, he 
let loose his barbarians, and suffered them to perpetrate the most 
revolting ravages. Navarino was a scene of heart-rending butchery. 
Terrific tortures were inflicted on the women and children. Many 
were roasted alive before aslow fire. Others were deprived of their 
ears, their hands, and various other limbs, to afford their tormentors 
the horrid pleasure of beholding their agony. Inthe Peloponnesus, 
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at the present day, numerous prools are seen of the terrible cruelties 
permitted, and even commanded, by Ibrahim, the ‘ great Egyptian 
Generals.’ Many admirers of the despotism of the present Pacha of 
Egypt, delight to harp upon his reforms, his civilization, and his 
humanity. ‘Buch persons lower the standard of humanity below the 
brutes. The best reforms of the Pacha of Egypt are sanguinary 
reforms, and are opposed alike to justice and benevolence. The 
conduct of Ibrahim and his troops, at the crisis just mentioned, was 
unparalleled in atrocity. After murdering and torturing all those 
within their reach, they vented their spite against nature itself. They 
tore up trees by the roots, and sacked the very ground! Such a vio- 
lation of the image of nature, might well be expected to occasion a 
frown upon the brow of the Supreme Being. 

While the Egyptians were calling the Europeans ‘ cowards,’ on 
account of their humanity, the Europeans were preparing to force 
Ibrahim to keep his promise. Ibrahim’s fleet desisted from its pur- 
pose of weighing anchor, on the approach of the allied squadrons, 
and prepared for action. His adversaries advanced, with the inten- 
tion of peaceably compelling him to pause in his career of devasta- 
tion and bloodshed, carried on against innocent and defenceless beings. 
Their philanthropic plans were > thw arted ; and nothing remained but 
the issue of a conflict, to determine the question. 

The English, French, and Russian forces were nearly equal. The 
allied fleet comprised ten ships of the line, twelve frigates, and six 
sloops, in all, twenty-eight vessels of war. On the other side, were 
four Turkish line-of-battle-ships, four Egyptian double-banked fri- 
gates, fifteen Turkish frigates, twenty-two Turkish corvettes, and 
sixteen Egyptian corvettes, together with five Egyptian brulots, or 
fire-ships; in all, sixty-one vessels of war, beside the brulots. 
Bompard, a French officer, asserts, that the number of Turkish 
vessels was eighty-one. 

‘In the harbor of Navarino,’ says Admiral Codrington, ‘lay the 
Turkish ships, moored in the form of a crescent, with springs on 
their cables, the larger ones presenting their broadsides toward the 
centre, the smaller ones in succession within them filling up the in- 
tervals. The combined fleet was formed in the order of sailing, in 
two columns, the British and French forming the starboard-line, “and 
the Russian the lee-line. The Asia led in, followed by the Genoa 
and Albion, and anchored close alongside a ship of the line, bearing 
the flag of the Capitana Bey, another ship of the line, and a large 
double- banked frigate; each thus having their proper opponent in 
the front line of the Turkish fleet. The four ships to the windward 
of the Egyptian squadron, were allotted to the squadron of Rear 
Admiral De Rigny; and those to the leeward, in the bight of the 
crescent, were to mark the sections of the whole Russian squadron ; : 
the ships of their line closing those of the English line, and being 
followed up by their own frigates. The F rench frigate Armide was 
directed to place herself alongside the outermost frigate on the left 
hand, entering the harbor ; and the Cambrian, Glasgow, and Talbot, 
next to her, and abreast of the Asia, Genoa, and Albi ion, the Dart- 
mouth, the Musquito, the Rose, the Brisk, and the Philomel, were 
to look after the six fire-vessels at the entrance of the harbor.’ Cod- 
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rington gave orders that no guns should be Seed mien they were 
first fired by the Turks ; and these orders were strictly observed. 

A letter was despatched to Ibrahim, on the eighteenth of October, 
but he disdained to make any reply to the proposals of the allied 
forces. Fifteen thousand infantry, and eight hundred cavalry, scoured 
the country, crying ‘ Down with the Infidels!’ Ibrahim himself was on 
shore, laying waste all the sea-coast, from Navarino to Patras. On 
the twentieth of October, 1827, the allied squadrons entered the 
harbor of Navarino. At twenty-five minutes past two P. M., an 
English boat was fired upon by a brulot, and its commander killed. 
The nearest ship, the Syren, discharged only fire-arms against the 
hostile fire-boat, in order to save the men in the English boat. At 
the same time, a boat bearing a flag of truce from Admiral Codring- 
ton, was fired into, and the pilot and several others were killed. No 
cannon had yet been discharged on either side. Admiral de Riguy, 
hailing the Turks through a speaking trumpet, said he would not fire 
at all, until they commenced. 

At this moment, a Turkish vessel, astern of the Syren, fired two 
cannon-shot into the latter, and killed one man. The battle soon 
became general. The Russian vessels had to support the fire of the 
forts, which only began to fire upon the fifth vessel, the Trident. At 
five o’clock, P. M., the first line of the Turks was destroyed, the 
ships of the line and cut-down frigates sunk, or burned; the re- 
mainder ran upon the coast, where the enemy themselves set fire to 
them. The French brig Armide, and the English frigate Talbot, 
were exposed to the fire of five Turkish frigates, until the arrival of 
the Russian frigates. The Scipio, whose bowsprit was entangled 
with a burning fire-ship, had to extinguish fire on board four times, 
without ceasing to fight ; firing, at the 7 same moment, to the right and 
the left, on the. enemy’s lee and onthe forts. When the first frigate, 
yard arm to yard-arm with the French vessels, took fire and blew up, 
the Syren was so near astern, that her main and mizzen-masts fell on her 
deck. At the first broadside, the French shouted spontaneously, ‘ Vive 
le Roi!’ All opposition to the allied vessels was speedily overcome, 
notwithstanding the desperate bravery shown by some Turkish ships. 
The battle-scene was terrific. Imagine fifty ships of war, of all 
grades, firing into a narrow basin, in atriple line, amid the crackling 
of conflagrations, and the roar of continual explosions ! ! 

The allied squadrons strove to rival each other in doing their duty. 
The ship of Moharem fired into the English ship Asia, but was ef- 
fectually destroyed by the returning fire, shari ing the same fate as his 
brother admirals, and becoming a mere wreck. These ships being 
out of the way, the Asia was exposed toa raking fire from vessels 
in the second and third line, which carried away her mizzen-mast by 
the board, disabled some of her guns, and killed and wounded 
several of the crew. Ina short time, the batteries on shore were 
entirely silenced. 

This bloody and destructive battle was continued with unabated 
fury, for fuur hours, and the scene of wreck and devastation was 
such as is seldom beheld. As each of the Turkish vessels was disa- 
bled, such of the crew as could escape, set her on fire; and it is 
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will ied the allied squadrons were not iajened » on fre- 
quent explosions. > 
Of the formidable Turko-Egyptian armament, only twenty cor- 


vettes and brigs remained afloat; and even these were abandoned ea os 
by their crews. The Turks lost about five thousand men. The loss a 7 
on the other side was trifling. The French had but an hundred and 8 
fifty-seven killed and wounded. ‘The allied ships were considerably Ti 
damaged, but not disabled. afk . 
The announéement of this victory electrified the Greeks. Tears ‘. 
of gratitude flowed copiously, for the first assistance on the part of ae ad 
the Allied Powers. ‘Then were the Greeks swre that their bravery i 
and their sufferings were worthy of the alliance of the greatest a 
monarchs of the globe. Hereafter, let it be recorded in the Grecian ic 
history, that England, France, and Russia, listened to the cry of op- ech 
ressed Greece, and rescued her children from utter extirpation. on 
After this battle, the contest against the Turks and Egyptians was bans 
renewed with the greatest vigor by the Greeks. ‘The mountaineers adj 
kept upa continued rejoicing. On every hill were seen the bold out a 
Pallicars, dancing the Pyrrhic dance, while their war- -song echoed + 
through the valleys, terrifing the wild Arabs. At Napoli, the writer . 
well remembers the enthusiasm with which the immense population, : 3 
the flower of Hellas, then concentrated there for safety, came out, ie 
filling the streets and lining the battlements, singing those popular = 
odes, which praised the friendly efforts of the ~Christian — a id 
The sky, the land, and the sea, the mountains and the islands, re © hae | 
sounded with gratitude, and with prayers for the prosperity of the on 
friends of the Greek nation. |S 


Shortly after, the French troops landed; they were joined by 
the Greeks, and in a few months Greece was free, and Capo d’Istrias 
was appointed President. 













PARAPHRASED LACONICS 


1. 
NEQUE SEMPER ARCUM. 


Tue calms of life, without the storms, , ¢ 1 
¢ 
on 









Were but a stagnant pool ; 3 
One long but listless holiday, 

Robbed of its zest, the school. ah! 
Joy for her truest tablet takes, 

Some sorrow’s parting shroud, 
And paints her shea, brightest hues, 
Like Iris, on a cloud. cc £ 














If. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


To the flawed falchion trust your life, 
The shattered mirror mend ; ra 
But hope not, fractured once, to join ts 
The link that locked a friend : : 
*T were all in vain: that charméd link 
That hearts in concord held, 
Was not of steel, but adamant, 
Which, broken, will not weld. ' 
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AN HERB FROM TICONDEROGA, 


*Wauat matter is it that we shall sleep in the dust, if our work is done and well doue; if we have 
helped to raise up in those that come after us, a mighty host of the intelligent, the virtuous, the 
happy and the free?’ Orvitte Dewey- 


Ovr country boasts no proud ancestral halls, 

Her sons, no broad entailed inheritance, 

Save that for which their fathers watched and toiled, 
And with the stout heart and the true sword won; 
The boundless freehold of her ancient hills, 

A birthright for her sons, unalienable. 


O, there were patriot hearts with them of old, 
Beating beneath the ’kerchief and the coif, 

As e’er’neath corselet beat, and morion: 

And hands the homely distaff skilled to twirl, 
Strong need had nerved to wield the battle-brand, 
To smite the invader there, of home and hearth: 
That for a beacon to arouse the land, 

Had to their roof- tree laid the kindling torch ; 

On their own household altars lit the pile, 

And to their country burnt the holocaust! 


I stood upon the ancient battle-ground, 
By the proud waters of the Lake Champlain, 
Where first our nation’s glorious banner waved 


Triumphant o’er the conquered battlements, 

And gazing there, on broken arch and wall, 

I marked how man had helped the work of time. 
Gay friends were round me, and their tones of glee, 
Voices anon shouting my ‘household name,’ 
Came, wind-borne, to mine ear: unheeding all, 
And, bending down, from ’mong the ruins gray, 

I plucked an herb; such, famed for healing power, 
As nurse doth sometimes feed the puling babe : 

A healing herb, sprung from the soil of death! 
Emblem it seemed of that fair heritage, 
Blood-bought, in trust bequeathed us by our sires 


Shall we not keep untrod by stranger feet 

The heirdom thus in suffering redeemed ? 

O then, bethink ye of that golden time, 

Greece in her age of glory ; seven-hilled Rome; 
Turn to the ancient scroll of history: 

Is it not writ on the enduring page, 

Which, in all time, each age hath chronicled, 
How men of might, by ease made enervate, 
Bowed to the tyrant’s scourge, the conqueror’s yoke; 
How, folding luxury round them as a shroud, 
There, on the Forum and the Acropolis, 

Those children of a race of demigods, 

Clasping their chains, lay down and ceased to be 
For ever more among the nations numbered ! 


The skeleton that sitteth at the feast 

We veil, and wreathe its hidden brow with flowers, 
And proffer to its hand the beaded cup! 

Was she not prodigal, that Eastern queen, 

Who in her goblet, to enrich the draught, 

Cast vauntingly the pearl of nameless price? 
More prodigal than the Egyptian they, 

Who waste in pleasure’s cup the pearls of mind! 
Mother, above the couch of childhood bending, 
Sing, sing of freedom in your cradle songs ; 
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Breathe to the lisping boy, that climbs your knee, 

Proud tales of all our storied battle-plains : 

Tell him of Concord’s field, of Bunker’s height ; 

How, from each blood- -drop sown at Lexington, 

As from the fabled dragon’s teeth of old, 

An armed avenger to the conflict sprang! 

Then, while he listens, tell of Wasaineron. 

Bind thou the sandals to his willing feet, 

And point his way the path of freedom on: 

So shall he bless thee, when, in after years, 

He sits, an aged man, beneath the tree 

His fathers planted, telling to his sons 

Tales of our nation’s glory — and of thee! 
New-York, September, 1839. fone. 


CONSPIRACY OF THE COCKED HATS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER. 


Sir: [have read, with great satisfaction, the valuable paper of your 
correspondent, Mr. Hermanus Vanperponk, (who, I take it, is a 
descendant of the learned Adrian Vanderdonk, one of the early his- 
torians of the Nieuw-Nederlands,) giving sundry particulars, legen- 
dary and statistical, touching the venerable village of Communipaw, 
and its fate-bound citadel, the House of the Four Chimnies. It goes 
to prove, what I have repeatedly maintained, that we live in the midst 
of history, and mystery, and romance ; and that there is no spot in the 
world more rich in themes for the writer of historic novels, heroic 
melo-dramas, and rough-shod epics s, than this same business-looking 
city of the Manhattoes and its environs. He who would find these 

elements, however, must not seek them among the modern improve- 
ments and modern people of this monied metropolis, but must dig 
for them, as for Kidd the pirate’s treasures, in out-of-the-way places, 
and among the ruins of the past. 

Poetry and romance received a fatal blow at the overthrow of the 
ancient Dutch dynasty, aud have ever since been gradually withering 
under the growing domination of the Yankees. They abandoned 
our hearths, when the old Dutch tiles were supe rseded by marble 
chimney-pieces; when brass andirons made way for polished grates, 
and the crackling and blazing fire of nut- wood gave place to the 
smoke and steach of Liv erpool coal; and on the downfall of the last 
gable-end honse, their requiem was tolled from the tower of the 
Dutch church in Nassau-street, by the old bell that came from Hol- 
land. But poetry and romance still live unseen among us, or seen 
only by the enlightened few, who are able to contemplate this city 
and its environs through the medium of tradition, and clothed with 
the associations of foregone ages. 

Would you seek these elements i in the country, Mr. Editor, avoid 
all tur npikes, rail- roads, and steam-boats, those abominable inventions, 
by which the usurping Yankees are strengthening themselves in the 

land, and subduing every thing to utility and common- place. Avoid 
all towns and cities of white c lap- board palac es, and Grecian temples, 
studded with ‘ Academies,’ ‘ Seminaries,’ and ‘ Institutes,’ which glis- 
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ten along our tans and rivers; these are a strong stash of Yankee 
usurpation : but if haply you hght upon some rough, rambling road, 
winding between stone fences, gray with moss, and overgrown With 
elder, poke- berry, mullen, and sweet-briar, with here and there a low 
red-roofed, white-washed farm house, cowering among apple and 
cherry trees; an old stone church, with elms, ‘willows, and button- 
woods as old-looking as itself, and tomb-stones almost buried in their 
own graves; and, peradventure, a small log schovul-house, at a cross- 
road, where the English is still taught with a thickness of the tongue, 
instead of a twang of the nose ; should you, I say, light upon such a 
neighborhood, Mr. Editor, you may thank your stars that you have 

found one of the lingering haunts of poetry and romance. 

Your correspondent, Sir, has touched upon that sublime and affect- 
ing feature in the history of Communipaw, the retreat of the patriotic 
band of Nederlanders, led by Van Horne, whom he justly terms the 
Pelayo of the New- Netherlands. He has given you a picture of the 
manner in which they ensconced themselves in the House of the 
Four Chimnies, and awaited with heroic patience and perseverance 
the day that should see the flag of the Hogen Mogens once more 
floating on the fort of New-Amseterdam. 

Your correspondent, Sir, has but given you a glimpse over the 
threshold; I will now let you into the heart of the mystery of this 
most mysterious and eventful village. Yes, Sir, I will now 


—— ‘unclasp a secret book ; 
And to your quick conceiving discontents, 
I’ll read you matter deep and dangerous, 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit, 
As to o’er walk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unsteadfast footing of a spear.’ 


Sir, itis one of the most beautiful and interesting facts connected 
with the history of Communipaw, that the early feeling of resistance 
to foreign rule, alluded to by your correspondent, is still kept up. Yes, 
Sir, a settled, secret, and determined conspiracy has been going on 
for generations among this indomitable people, the dese endants of the 
refugees from New- -Ameterdem : the object of which is, to redeem 
their ancient seat of empire, and to drive the leosel Yankees out of the 
land. 

Communipaw, it is true, has the glory of originating this conspi- 
racy; and it was hatched and reared in the House of the Four Chim- 
nies; but ithas spread far and wide over ancient Pavonia, surmounted 
the heights of Bergen, Hoboken, and Weehawk, crept up along the 
banks ef the Passaic and the Hackensack, until it pervades the whole 
chivalry of the country, from Tappan Slote, in the North, to Piscata- 
way, in the South, including the pugnacious village of Rahway, 
more heroically denominated | Spank-town. 

Throughout all these regions, a great ‘ in-and-in confederacy’ pre- 
vails ; that is to say, a confederacy among the Dutch families, by dint 
of diligent and exclusive intermarriage, to keep the race pure, and 
to multiply. lf ever, Mr. Editor, in the course of your travels be- 
tween Spank-town and Tappan Slote, you should see a cosey, low- 
eaved farm house, teeming with sturdy, broad-built little urchins, 
you may set it down as one of the breeding places of this grand 
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secret senbibuney, stocked with the cnn deliv erers of New-Am- 
sterdam. 

Another step in the progress of this patriotic conspiracy, is the 
establishment, in various places within the ancient boundaries of the 
Nieuw- Nederlands, of secret, or rather mysterious associations, com- 
posed of the genuine sons of the Nederlaaders, with the ostensible 
object of keeping up the memory of old times and customs, but with 
the real object of promoting the views of tis dark and mighty plot, 
and extending its ramifications throughout the land. 

Sir, 1 am descended from a long ‘line of genuine Nederlanders, 
who, though they remained in the city of New-Amsterdam after the 
conquest, and throughout the usurpation, have never in their hearts 
been able to tolerate the yoke imposed upon them. My worthy 
father, who was one of the last of the cocked hats, had a little knot of 
cronies, of his own stamp, who used to meet in our wainscotted par- 
lor, round a nut-wood fire, talk over old times, when the city was 
ruled by its native burgomasters, and groan over the monopoly of all 
places of power and profit by the Yankees. IL well recollect the 
effect upon this worthy little conclave, when the Yankees first insti- 
tuted their New-England Society, held their ‘ national festival,’ 
toasted their ‘ father land,’ and sang their foreign songs of triumph 
within the very precincts of our ancient metropolis. Sir, from that 
day, my father held the smell of codlish and potatoes, and the sight 
of pumpkin pie, in utter abomination; and whenever the annual 
dinner of the New-England Society came round, it was a sore anni- 
versary for his children. He got up in an ill humor, grumbled and 
growled throughout the day, and not one of us went to bed that night, 
without having had his jacket well trounced, tu the tune of the ‘ The 
Pilgrim Fathers,’ 

You may judge, then, Mr. Editor, of the exaltation of all true 
patriots of this stamp, when the Society of Saint Nicholas was set up 
among us, and intrepidly established, cheek by jole, alongside of the 
society of the invaders. Never shall I forget the effect upon my father 
and his little knot of brother groanets, when tidings were brought 
them that the ancient banner of the Manhattoes was actually floating 
from the window of the City Hotel. Sir, they nearly jumped out of 
their silver-buckled shoes fur joy. They took down their cocked 
hats from the pegs on which they had hanged them, as the I[sraelites 
of yore hung their harps upon the willows, in token of bondage, 
clapped them resvlutely once more upon their heads, and cocked 
them in the face of every Yaukee they met on the way to the ban- 
queting- -room. 

The institution of this society was hailed with transport throughout 
the whole extent of the New-Netherlands; being considered a secret 
foothold gained in New-Amsterdam, and a flattering presage of 
future triumph.. Whenever that society holds its annual feast, a sym- 
pathetic hilarity prevails throughout the land ; ancient Pavonia sends 
over its contributions of cabbages and oysters; the House of the 
Four Chimnies is splendidly illuminated, and the traditional song of 
Saint Nicholas, the mystic bond of union and conspiracy, is chaunted 
with closed doors, in every genuine Dutch family. 

I have thus, I trust, Mr. Editor, opened your eyes to some of the 
grand moral, poetical, and political phenomena with which you are 
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surrounded. You will now be able to read the ‘ signs of the times.’ 

You will now understand what is meant by those " Knickerbocker 
Halls,’ and ‘ Knickerbocker Hotels,’ and ‘ Knickerbocker Lunches,’ 
that are daily springing up in our city, and what all these ‘ Knick- 
erbocker Omnibuses’ are driving at. You will see in them so many 
clouds before a storm; so many mysterious but sublime intimations 
of the gathering vengeance of a great though oppressed people. 
Above all, you will now contemplate our bay and its portentous bor- 
ders, with proper feelings of awe and admiration. ‘Talk of the Bay 
of Naples, and its voleanic mountain! Why, Sir, litthe Communipaw, 
sleeping among its cabbage gardens, ‘quiet as gunpowder,’ yet 
with this tremendous conspiracy brewing in its bosom, is an object 
ten times as sublime (in a moral point of view, mark me,) as Vesuvius 
in repose, though charged with lava and brimstone, and ready for an 
eruption. 

Let me advert to a circumstance connected with this theme, which 
cannot but be appreciated by every heart of sensibility. You must 
have remarked, Mr. Editor, on summer evenings, and on Sunday 
afternoons, certain grave, primitive -looking personages, walking the 
Battery, in close confabulation, with their canes behind their backs, 
and ever and anon turning a wistful gaze toward the Jersey shore. 
These, Sir, are the sons of Saint Nicholas, the genuine Nederlanders 
who regard Communipaw with pious reverence, not merely as the 
progenitor, but the destined regenerator, of this great metropolis. 
Yes, Sir; they are looking with “longing eyes to the green marshes 
of smaiont Pavonia, as did the poor conquered Spaniards of yore 
toward the stern mountains of Asturias, wondering whether the day of 
deliverance is at hand. Many is the time, when, in my boyhood, I 
have walked with my father and his confidential compeers on the 
Battery, and listened to their calculations and conjectures, and ob- 
served the points of their sharp cocked hats evermore turned toward 
Pavonia. Nay, Sir, | am convivced that at this moment, if I were to 
take down the cocked hat of my lamented father from the peg on which 
it has hung for years, and were to carry it to the Battery, its centre 
point, true as the needle to the pole, would turn to Communipaw. 

Mr. Editor, the great historic drama of New-Amsterdam is but 
half acted. The reigns of Walter the Doubter, William the Testy, 
and Peter the Headstrong, with the rise, progress, and decline of the 
Dutch dynasty, are but so many parts of the main action, the trium- 
phant catastrophe of whichis yetto come. Yes, Sir! the deliverance 
of the New-Nederlands from Yankee domination will eclipse the 
far-famed redemption of Spain from the Moors, and the oft- -sung con- 
quest of Granada will fade before the chivalrous triumph of ‘New- 
Amsterdam. Would that Peter Stuyvesant could rise from his grave 
to witness that.day! 

Your humble servant, 
Rotorr Van Ripper. 


P.S. Just as I had concluded the foregoing epistle, I received a 
piece of intelligence, oe h makes me tremble for the fate of Com- 
munipaw. I fear, Mr. Editor, the grand conspiracy is in danger of 
being countermined and counteracted, by those all-pervading and in- 
defatigable Yankees. Would you think it, Sir! one of them has 
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actually effected an entry in the place by covered w ay; or in other 
words, under cover of the petticoats. ‘Finding every i Fis mode 


ineffectual, he sec retly laid siege to a Dutch heiress. who owns a great 


cabbage-garden in her own right. Being a aintietins tongued varlet, 


he easily prev vailed on her to e lope with him, and they were private ly 


married at Spank- town! The first notice the good ‘people of Com- 


munipaw had of this awful event, was a lithographed map of the 
cabbage-garden laid out in town lots, and advertised for sale! On 


the night of the wedding, the main weather-cock of the House of 
the Four Chimnies was carried away in a whirlwind! 


} The greatest 
consternation reigns throughout the village ! 


SABBATH NIGHT REFLECTIONS. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON. 


noe 


Tue throng is past, the halls, the temples close, 
And silence steals upon the coming night, 
And the mild dawn of Cynthia’s silvery light 
Breaks o’er the scene, now hushed in soft repose. 


And pure and bright the gentle radiance falls, 
Where late foul lamps gave forth a smoky glare, 
And wafting fragrance through the heated air, 

The sighing zephyr to the night wind calls. 


Come from thy airy halls, O breeze of night! 

And, on the heavenly freshness of thy wing, 

Sweet perfumes from the flowery wild- woods bring, 
And sounds mysterious from the mountain’s height. 


And tell us of yon wide domain above, 

The shout of worship, does it enter there ? 

The nasal hymn and loud presumptuous prayer, 
Oh! are they welcome to the ear of Love? 


Thou heedest not, O reckless, wandering wind! 
Sweeping with scorn above the steepled dome, 
Or whistling sadly round the stricken home, 

Where grief has been, and left sad hearts behind ! 


Though from the one loud hallelujahs rise, 
And solemn triumph from the organ’s tongue, 
While from the other, sounds by sorrow wrung, 
Desponding, prayers ascend, and bursting sighs. 


Thou heedest not; yet floating far and near, 
Recording angels on thy pinions fly, 
Hear the low prayer, and catch the lonely sigh, 
And bear them upward to the Father’s ear. 


Listen, O angel ministers! for now 
From closet closed ascends the Christian’s S prayer, 
Nor eye beholds, nor witness enters there, 

To watch the smile of faith, nor hear the vow. 


Oh! blessed thought !— though words of man no more, 
From grovelling thoughts can raise the sinking mind, 
The Father’s voice, low whispering in the wind, 

Can teach the heart like seraphs to adore! 
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FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 









NUMBER THREE CONCLUDED, 









CHURCHES OF THE METROPOLIS. 





I sHovtp dearly love to ‘go snacks’ with the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury ; his revenue being, they say, sixty thousand pounds, beside 
being Primate of England, “and holding rauk next to the royal family. 
Nearly the same exubet ‘ant revenue is enjoyed by the Bishop of Lon- 
don; and the average income of the twenty-four Bishops gives each 
ten thousned pounds a year. They are members, all, of the House of 
Lords, and on state occasions, make a display of equipages equal at 
least to the secular peers, and live in their several palaces with a mag- 
nificence corresponding to their eminent fortunes. One of Bunyan’s 
pretty visions is here realized : ‘] saw Religion walk forth in ber gol- 
den slippers in the sunshine.’ Most of the deans, also, are suffi- 
ciently provided; that of Durham, withtwelve thousand poundsa year, 
and the twelve Prebends of the See, with from two to three hundred 
each. The laborers of the Church have about the same scanty allow- 
ance as the same class in secular employments. Of the Curates, 
fifty-nine have annual salaries of from ten to twenty pounds ; two hun- 
dred and seventeen, frum tw enty to thirty ; stx hundred and seveuty- 

nine, from thirty to forty ; six hundred and eighty-three, from forty 
to fifty; five hundred and seventeen, from fifty to sixty; two hundred 
and thirty- four, from sixty to seventy ; and three hundred and nine, 

from seventy to eighty. The two archbishops, all the bishops, most 
of the deans, five hundred and fifty-two rectors, and four hundred 
and thirty six vicars, are appointed by the king; the rest by the 
bishops, or lay patrons. The number of parishes for England and 
Wales is ten thousand, sustained by tithes, or a commutation of tithes, 
and endowments; the former, six hundred thousand pounds, the 
latter, three and a half millions. Cathedral revenues are incomes 
attached to certain churches, enjoyed by the deans, canons, etc. 
Two hundred and fifty thousand pounds is the annual allowance for 
keeping the churches in repair. The incumbents are two arch- 
bishops —of Canterbury and York ; twenty-four bishops; sixty arch- 
deacuns, twenty-seven deans, six hundred and forty-four canons 
and prebends, and of rectors, viears, curates, and chapters, seven- 
teen thousand three hundred and forty-three. 

Of the Dissenters, the most numerons are the Methodists; next, 
Independents, or Congregationalists, who have seventeen hundred 
places of worship ; the Baptists have ten hundred and eighty ; Pres- 
byteriatis, two hundred and sixty ; Friends, three hundred and eighty ; 
Roman Catholics, four hundred and thirty (seventy in London) — in 
all, six thousand five hundred. These are called chapels, and are not 
allowed to lift their heads too aspiringly. They are forbidden to have 
spires, towers, and bells. They are beginning to claim a majority of 
members over the established church. 

There are altogether six hundred and eighty places of worship in 
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London, affording seats for SIX undied = forty thousand persons, 
and it is said that near a million are destitute of accommodation. You 
may quote these statistics, with authority of Parliament. I have 
written them down in spite of my dislike for atithmetic. The Eng- 
lish church being now a matter of tea-table gossip, one cannot be 
too careful in reducing ladies’ conversation to mathematical certainty. 

Our religious system acknowledges no connection of church with 
state ; itine ulcates universal tolerance, and is supported by voluntary 
contributions ; to all which principles the English being directly op- 
posed, we are impressed into its disputes ; to be commended on one 
side, and abused on the other ; the proportion being, as usual, about ten 
to one in favor of the abuse. So it often happens, that a wretch of a wit- 
ness is dragged into court, bantered and set up for a rogue, without his 
having the slightest interest in the quarrel. The paper in which our 
poor efforts at re ‘ligion are stigmatized most unmercifully, is the ‘ John 
Bull ;’ which, by some chance, is the only one which pays me a Sunday 
morning visit ; and in walking out, I see its extracts placarded upon the 
conspicuous walls, and | in large capitals over head: ‘ } oluntary System ;’ 

‘ The Experiment ;’ ‘ Model ftepublic ;? and other sarcastic devices. 
A poor clergyman is served up this morning in such caricature as 
would make him a good scare-crow in his own corn-field; perhaps 
deservedly ; but is it not scandalous, that a dozen of clergymen, whom 
I know to be as honest as Saint Anthony, should be of no account, 
and that this one man should be set up as an example of ‘the state of 
religion in America!’ | was tempted to write angrily on this sub- 
ject; and no doubt the Bishop of London would have been quite 
vexed at being abused all the way to Pottsville. But reflecting that 
these satires design us no ill, but are intended merely to support an 
argument, I have relented. I am glad, moreover, of a chance of 
giving what is unusual in religious ‘disctasieans , an example of mo- 
deration. I know but one other ; it is of Saint Michael, who de- 
clares he never used a harsh expr ression, when able to find a gentle 
one, and would not be abusive, though the d—1 himself were his an- 
tagonist. 


The complaints against the church, most frequent in the writings of 


the opposition, are as follow: The excessive wealth of the high 
dignitaries, and poverty of the lower orders; u. The patronage, 
which opens a field of intrigue and favoritism in the appointments; 
in most instances, they say, a mere business of bargain and sale, by 
which persons are admitted to orders, deficient in piety, and other 
qualifications ; m1. Tithes, burthensome to the church, and peculiarly 
unjust toward Dissenters, who are at least one half of the popula- 
tion ; and especially toward Lreland, of which four fifths are Catho- 
lic. How would you like, in America, to pay for the support of a 
religion you do not profess, beside sustaining the burthen of your 
own? iv. Non-residents and pluralities. Near three thousand per- 
sons hold one, two, or more livings, and receive the income, without 
performing any of the duties; they do not even reside in their parishes, 
but travel abroad, or mix in the fashionable amusements of the capital ; 
the poor laborer doing the duty, at twenty pounds per annum. v. The 
union of the clerical functions and those of magistrate and legislator. 
They call in question, too, the supremacy of the king, and think 
VOL, XIV. 42 
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such rakes as George IV. badly fitted iin supreme ‘ Heads and De- 
fenders of the F aith.’ These char ges are expanded and set out in 
relief by examples; of clergy getting tipsy, gambling, dancing, etc. ; 
of the eldest son of one of the bishops holding, by favor of his ‘Saher, 
six preferments at once, worth more than ewe enty thousand pounds ; 
of oppressive seizures for tithes — even widows’ beds sometimes sold, 
and the money used on the sacramental wine; and examples of ap- 
pointments in the hands, some of Roman Catholics, some of no reli- 
gion at all, or even in a state of mental derangement. The income 
of the diocese of Durham they state to be worth one hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; of which forty thousand go to the dean, prebends, and 
canons; and the average number of persons who attend service, is 
seventy-five ! 

1 cannot say, from any experience of my own, how much of this 
may be true; but | will give youa few of the reflections I have been 
led to make, in considering the subject. The common experience 
of life proves, that a very high degree of power, of any kind, even 
religious, tends to abuse ; on the other hand, that men, of whatever 
condition, will have little respect for any human institution, unsup- 
ported by worldly distinction; by wealth, title, or some equivalent 
honors. The author of Christianity had a special mission to perform, 
which required unusual means ; the duty of his followers is to super- 
intend a religion already established, to adapt it to the social institu- 
tions, and to “those dispositions of humen nature which may give it 
the most beneficial effect. It was the order of the Deity himself, that 
‘the High Priest’s garments be glorious and beautiful ; not only of 
rich stuff, and curious in workmanship, but orient in pearls, and reful- 
gent with jewels.’ Itis certain, that an appearance of independence, 
a splendor of ledging and dress, give weight of character and autho- 
rity to men, and deference to their discourses ; and that a poor clergy 
falls into contempt and incompetency to do good. He who advises 
a return to the poverty and simplicity of the apostles, as a means of 
promoting the interests of religion and morals, has much yet tu learn 
of the nature of his species. As far as wealth may be an evil, it is 
incident to the American as to the English system. There is nothing 
to prevent a bishop in New-York becoming as rich as in London. 
It is required only, that some pious testator “should bestow upon his 
office an income of forty thousand pounds, and no fair-handed 
justice could prevent him and his successors from enjoying it. And 
there is nothing to prevent a laborer m his vineyard being as poor as 
an English curate. There is nothing to force a man in London to 
preach. for twenty pounds a year. 

A separation of church and state is desirable in a republic ; but I 
do not know that it is 30 ina monarchy. The Catholic clergy, who 
aimed at a hierarchy became intriguing politicians, to the scandal of 
their order. Ximinis, Mazarin, Richelieu, Retz, Fleury, Wolsey, 
Talleyrand, were of this school ; but I have not read of any attempts 
of the English clergy either schediluas to the church, or dangerous 
to liberty. I could cite several instances of the contrary. No one, 
I believe, now fears the ascendancy of the church over the civil 
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run sometimes into excesses of pleasure ; ours are more rigid and 
ascetic, and I believe are not seldom carried into the opposite excesses 
of bigotry. Amusements are a part of the wants of human nature, 
of which clergyman partake, as other men. It is certain, that all 
attempts to set apart a class of men, and give them attributes above 
humanity, have failed, or been successful only in times of unnatural 
emotion, or extreme ignorance; and attempts to set social amuse- 
ments in opposition to religious duties, have failed also. The clergy, 
mixing more in society, would impose order and decency upon its 
amusements, and save them often from disreputable excesses. 

As for tithes, | would not defend them at all. I see no reason to 
continue the odious tax, since the church may as well be supported 
from the general fund. A man pays willingly for a highway he does 
not use, but taxed expressly for such road, would murmur incon- 
solably. I do not see why a part of the support might not be sup- 
plied by voluntary contributions. It would keep alive industry in 
the clergy, and establish a kindly intercourse between them and their 
parishioners. We love the pew we voluntarily pay for, and the 
clergyman we voluntarily patronize ; and principles of gratitude and 
affection are established on both sides. Corporations have no souls, 
and individuals have no souls in dealing with them. The king is the 
government; and in this sense, whether a Charles II., or a Saint 
Edward, is Defender of the Faith. His power of appointment cun- 
sists only in issuing leave to elect, (congé d’elire) to the dean and 
chapter, who have the presentation. 

I have before me a list of the bishops. Do they owe their places 
to family influence, or personal merit? The Archbishop of Canter- 
bury is an eminent scholar, and | believe a commoner; so also the 
Bishop of London, Bloomfield. I would have him bishop, for his 
review of Valpy and Stevens’ Thesaurus. The Bishop of Durham, 
Van Milhert, is noted for his liberality, and by no one could the one 
hundred thousand pounds be more nobly administered. Copleston, 
Bishop of Landaff, is known by his defence of the universities against 
the reviewers ; Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, by his lectures on di- 
vinity. Malery, Bishop of Chichester ; Monk, of Gloucester ; Burgess, 
of Salisbury, are all eminent Greeks ; and a more distinguished scholar 
than Philpotts, Bishop of Exeter, is notin England. All these are 
commoners. I can find but eight of the twenty-four, who are of 
titled families. And going back through the Warburtons, Tillotsons, 
Aterburies, Barrows, Burnets, Taylors, and Hebers, would lead, I 
think, to the same results. If so, the people should be the last to 
desire an abridgment of church dignities ; it is but shutting up their 
own avenues. But there are instances of favoritism in appointments. 
I have wished to know, all my life, a system of patronage which would 
exclude such favoritism. I should sooner expect the quadrature of 
the circle, or any of the other impossibilities. That system is assur- 
edly the best, which leaves the road most open to personal merit and 
abilities. The appointment of the younger sons of noble families, 
as it brings influence and dignity to the church, and employs a certain 
quantity of mind that might be less usefully bestowed, does not seem 
objectionable. If places in the church are préoccupied by such 
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persons, the same number are left vacant in the other honorable 
employments. 

The non-residence of the clergy in their parishes is indefensible, 
Who sees nothing of his sheep but the fleece, is a bad shepherd. 
Exemption from pastoral duties leads to idleness, and vicious habits ; 
and the present state of the world requires both a reasonable religion, 
and unexceptionable morals and piety, in its professors. The English 
clergyman, ‘settled i in the duties of his parish church, is, by the testi- 
mony of every one, the most respectable of human heings. Whether 
the unequal distribution of the church revenues admits of a remedy, 
J cannot say: it certainly is an evil. In religion, there are few me- 
nial services, ‘and he who administers the duties, ought to have con- 
sideration. ‘The manure intended for the whole field, should not be 
heaped up in a few spots. 

Uniformity in religion must be given up; it exists no where in 
Christendom. Diversity of sects has its good and evil. The good, 
is the censorial inspection exercised by one over the other; a rival- 
ship of abilities among the opposing clergy ; an emulation in building 
better churches, and “contributing to their support. The evils are, 
the weakening of religious influence and means of subsistence. We 
have twenty religions from Europe, with several of our own, and 
these often getting together in a village, starve one another. In the 
large cities, “this evil is little felt. There i is, beside, a continual ten- 
dency to subdivision and contention, which brings out Lad passions, in- 
jurious to religion itself. We have already two sets of Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians, and even Qluakers. It leads men, also, to dogmatize 
too much, and reason themselves into bigotry or infidelity. Nothing 
could save such a system, but the belief, every day spreading, that 
the essence being preserved, the difference of church is immaterial. 
The dispute is then reduced to mere propriety of forms. On this 
ground, religion is safe, and the forms best administered and suited 
to human nature, will become prosperous, and supersede the others. 

The Episcopal form in England appears to me adapted to a very 
refined and educated community. Its liturgy, simple and sublime ; 
its sermons, of chaste literary composition ; the rising up, sitting, 
kneeling; the congregation taking part in the prayers, ‘and relieving 
the drowsiness of silent listening ; the clergyman in sable raiment at 
the altar, vanishing and réappearing in white surplice in the pulpit ; 
altogether give the service a theatrical and elegant diversity. Ihave 
read, I believe in Pope’s notes, the notice of ‘a hymn from a gen- 
tleman to his Creator.’ Ido not doubt, for an instant, the author was 
an Englishman and an Episcopalian. It is scarcely possible this form 
of religion should fall under the displeasure of the literate and refined, 
unless by gross abuses and mismanagement. But I doubt of 
suitableness to uneducated classes, who require to be acted upon 
by vivid impressions. Even in the United States, where the church 
preaching 1 is more animated, and the extremes of society much less 
remote, it is not found sufficient; and the Methodist comes along 
with his drag-net, and catches the grosser sinners, who break through 
the more tender and delicate meshes. Why is the Catholic religion 
on the increase in both countries! Because it is better suited, than 
any other, to ordinary human nature, embracing the illiterate and 
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refined ; speaking to the instincts and sentiments, and to the senses, 
by which, in religion, all men are more led than by reason. Shrines, 
altars, pictures, statues, incense, relics, music, confession, prayers 
for the deceased, are so many links in the great chain of human 
affections. The choral harmony of Westminster Abbey, from the 
excellence of its organ, is solemn and pleasing, but without variety ; 
and | confess, though no Catholic, | have always longed for the more 
impressive music of Saint Roch’s and Notre Dame. Music, the 
sweetest consolation of miserable mortals upon the earth, where can 
it be introduced so appropriately, as in the temple of the Deity ¢* 
Even the Puritans, who made such havoc of papistry, are, in this, 
coming back to the ‘ Old Babylon,’ or rather, in spite of prejudice, to 
human nature. | remember an attempt, in my native village, to in- 
troduce some ‘ new-fangled’ music, in the place of ‘Old Hundred,’ 
which put a whole congregation to flight. It was ‘ going to heaven 
with a jig!’ —‘ praying the Lord with the bagpipes!’ They have 
now a luxury of pews and pulpits, and in some of their meeting- 
houses an organ. If l were Archbishop of Canterbury, I would add 
something to the sober simplicity of the English duarch; and if 
Pope, | would retrench something from the Catholic, in reverence of 
this reasoning and sensible age. I would abstain from preaching of 
such inconceivable doctrines as ‘Real Presence,’ and lop off the 
absurd ceremonies of ancient ignorance. A gentleman at Naples or 
Rome, who kneels to-day to w ash the feet of the ragged pilgrims, or 
Lazaroni, is not the less ‘haughty and insolent to-morrow. 

I have heard sermons from the Archbishop, and perhaps a dozen 
other preachers, who are all sensible, genteel lecturers. Religion here 
makes scarce an attempt at eloquence. She just pours her instruc- 
tions, in a gentle stream, upon the ear of the listener, and not seldom 
shakes her poppies upon his drowsy eye-lids. I have listened to Mr. 
Croker; have gone three miles to hear Mr. Melville, a careful and 
polished scholar. Sydney Smith is an agreeable preacher, if 1 may 
judge from only hearing him read the service. His wit rises up in 
judgment against him. “One thinks of the ‘ twelve parson power,’ 
and ‘ Peter ‘Plymley’ s Letters.’ The universal tone here is persua- 
sion. Selden said, long ago, of the English, ‘We love those who 
d—nus!’ The national character seems to have altered in this par- 
ticular, I think for the better. No wretch was ever so abused as 
Satan is often, from the American pulpit ; and as usual, his proselytes 
increase by the persecution. 

Gracious me! ‘The lamp burns pale, and the daylight peeps 
through the window! I must put the seal upon this letter. There 
is no time for revision; it goes forthwith upon its voyage. It has 
grown into a long and prosy essay; and the style, I fear, is too frivo- 
lous for so grave a subject. 


* Je ne suis pas ne pour celébrer les saints, 
Ma voix est faible, et méme un peu profane.’ 


* I~ the royal chapel, and chapels of foreign ambassadors, the music is said to be ex- 
cellent, but not accessible, save by a special permission. W hy are the similar chapels of 
the E nglish ambassador in Paris, of Mr. THorne, and others, open to all, without cere- 
mony ? Is it a necessity that every thing in England should be exclusive ? 
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My humor is, to look upon human life through the spectacles of 
Democritus. In ev ery serious aspect, I am sick of it. Its pride, its 
poverty, its systems. Varo counted two hundred and eighty sects, 
two thousand years ago, of philosophy alone, which had successively 
supplanted each other; and the most sensible heads of this nation 
are now in total Sisedat about the most common and important ob- 
jects of human policy. But I mean no irreverence of things divine. 
[ had a sharp dispute upon one of the topics here treated, witha 
smart woman, whom I attended to church in the morning, who grew 
warm and peremptory, and, lady-like, had the last word. She thought 
that although I differed with Archbishop Seeker, ‘it was possible 
the Archbishop might be right.’ Judge you so likewise; but how- 
ever I may err in divinity, I beg you to believe that in religion itself, 
and the affection of the heart that is nearest to it, I am sincerely and 


almost infallibly . . . . No room for the rest of this declara- 
tion. Adieu! 


MEMORY. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME BY EDWARD MATURIN. 


Ou! sweet is the hour when Memory brings 
The forms we’ ve loved from the past entomb’d ; 

When from leaves which are seatter’d, an odor she flings, 
More sweet than the flower exhaled when it bloom’d. 


How delicious to linger on joys which are gone, 

On the friends we have loved, and the hours which have fled; 
And to feel that in life we have ‘known at least ong, 

Whose memory never can sleep with the dead! 


i'l. 


Oh! what were this world, if the love we have felt 
In our earlier years, could never return, 

To give rapture again to the heart where it dwelt, 
And dry up the tears it receives in its urn? 


IV. 


T hus is it in life, when the frown’s on the brow, 
And despair at the heart has silver’d the head, 

That we love to look back to our earliest vow, 
And murmur its spell to the name of the dead! 


* 
Though Hope with her dreams may bewilder the eye 
Of those to whom pleasure has been but a vision; 
Though her heaven she steep in those varying dyes, 

Which create for the dreamer a world all Elysian : 


VI. 
Yet dearer to me is Memory far, 
Though faded her brightness, though sadder her dreams; 
To the lover ’t is sweeter to worship one star, 
Than kneel to a heaven of numberless beams. 












































The Ilaunted Merchant. 


LINES 
TO THE TRUE POET: A FRAGMENT FROM LACON, 


I. 
Creation’s heir and Fancy’s favorite child, 
Thou canst from India’s wealth or Afric’s wild, 
From far or near, from depth or dizzy height, 
Cull thy rich stores, to instruct us, or delight: 
Abundance draw from dearth, and radiance from night. 


Il. 


Thus to the alembic of thy glowing mind 
All nature comes, but comes to be refined : 
Each thought that feculence or grossness strains, 
Thy wit or judgment sublimates or strains, 
Till all the alloy be purged, and naught but gold remains. 


Ill. 


Thus ocean drinks the foul and turbid tide, 
When flood and torrent plough the mountain’s side ; 
But soon in genial showers he sends them forth, 
Pure as the pearls that deck Aurora’s birth, 

To feed the famished land, and cheer the jocund earth. 


Gimcrack the Third. 


BY HARRY FRANCO. 


STORY OF THE HAUNTED MERCHANT 


Lorp Byron made a palpable hit, when he said that truth was 
stranger than fiction; and the world has acknowledged the correct- 
ness of the saying, by an incessant repetition of it, ever since it was 
uttered. [*rom information in my possession, | have been enabled to 
make a very nice calculation, by which it appears that the aforesaid 
truism has been repeated one million, nine bundred and sixty-eight 
thousand, five hundred and forty-seven times, during the last fifteen 
years. And this is sufficient to establish the truth of his lordship’s 
proposition. Truth, then, being stranger than fiction, it follows, as a 
matter of course, that the latter must be more natural than the 
former; and hence we perceive the reason why romances have 
always been preferred to histories, by the majority of readers. A 
fact so evident, | conceive, can require no illustration, and therefore 
I will not waste the valuable time of my reader, by diving into the 
depths of forgotten learning, to bring up instances of excellent books 
which appear to have sunk in the ocean of time, in consequence of 
the great weight of the mighty truths which they contained; while 
many contemporary works have floated lightly upon the same ocean, 
and still continue to dance gaily upon its waves, apparently not pos- 
sessed of truth enough to sink them in its waters. 

I have felt myself called upon to make these apologetic remarks, 
by way of preface to the fictitious story that 1am about to present to 
the world, because scme very learned and grave critics, who spend 
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the greater part of their lives in studying Greek tragedies and Ger- 
man metaphysics, have thought proper, in their pride of wisdom, to 
speak sneeringly of the unmixed creations of the human brain, and 
to attempt to stigmatize as unprofitable servants those who labor in 
the pure regions of romance. But I am desirous that my work 
should live, and therefore | shall exclude all those weighty truths from 
it, which would infallibly sink it to the lowest depths of the ocean of 
oblivion. A vessel freighte >d with such precious metals as moral 
reflections and German metaphysics, political essays and Sweden- 
borgian sermons, histories of kings, and chronicles of common coun- 
cils, state papers, and the lives | af eminent statesmen; and other 
equally valuable matters, could hardly hope to ride out in safety one 
autumnal gale; and | doubt whether an underwriter could be found, 
at any insurance board in the world, adventurous enough to take a 
risk on such a cargo, at ever so high a premium. 

To those brave spirits who still refuse to bow the knee to the stern 
idols of these latter days, and who do not refuse to accompany the 
spirit of romance in her upward flights, where they inhale the sooth- 


ing atmosphere of the regions of delight, this tale is offered with affec- 
tionate confidence. 


CHAPTER ONE. 


WILL INTRODUCE THE PRINCIPAL PERS@SAGES OF THIS STORY UNDER CIRCUMsTANCES SOMEWHAT 


UNFAVORABLE. 


TremMcett Anp Tuck was the name of one of the oldest, the 
richest, and consequently the most respectable, ‘firms’ in the great 
city of New-York. And to be entitled to this distinction, in a city 
where there are so many old, and rich, and respectable firms, argued 
of necessity a degree of eminence to which but very few firms could 
ever hope tu attain. But mercantile greatness, above all other kinds 
of greatness, can never be thé effect of accident. A general or a 
commodore may, by a chance shot, over which he had no control, be 
placed upon the ver y apex of l’ame’s pyramid; an author even, may, 
by the lucky choice of a subject for the exhibition of his talenis, im- 
mortalize himself, and put money in his purse ; but it is only by indus- 
try, length of days, self-denial, integrity of conduct, and good luck, 
that a merchant can become renowned ; and even shen, his fame must 
cease when he loses his hold upon life. 

Mr. Hussparp Crocker Tremietr and Mr. Griswoip Bacon 
Tuck were old men. They had formed their copartnership when they 
were young, with a determination of doing a safe business, and intend- 
ing, as soon as they could afford it, each to take a wife ; and I presume 
no young men ever commenced business with any other determination, 
unless, indeed, they had been so imprudent as to get married first. 
Messrs. Tremlett and Tuck adhered strictly to their first determina- 
tion, and consequently became rieh and respectable ; but neither had 
ever felt that he could afford to get married ; and they found them- 
selves at last with whitened locks, the possessors of an immense for- 
tune, but with solitary firesides, and without a living soul to care a 
straw for either, unless it were those who hoped every day would be 
their last; expecting that a slender thread of consanguinity would 
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enable them to seize the wealth which they had no hand in accumu- 
lating. 

The solitariness of their situation never disturbed the junior 
partner. He wanted no better company, and no surer friends, than 
his certificates of deposite, his bank scrip, and his private ledger. 
Time gave his annual warnings in vainto Mr. Tuck. He thought no 
more about dying, than he did at twenty. The admonitions of death 
and eternity he heeded not. He knew that people died, because 
he had made several bad debts, in consequence of the untimely 
removal from this world of some of his debtors ; his parents had also 
died, and his brothers and sisters; but he never really thought that 
HE should die; it was something so foreign to a regular business trans- 
action, that the fact that he must die, never once occurred to him. It 
was true, he had his life insured, as he had his ships; but in so doing, 
he only acted in conformity to an established rule, never to let a risk 
remain uncovered. Therefore Mr. Tuck continued to make close 
bargains, and extend his operations, more in the spirit of a man just 
entering upon life, than like one just about to leave it. 

Mr. Tremlett differed materially from his partner. The conscious- 
ness of a life misspent, notwithstanding the wealth he had accumu- 
lated, oppressed him sorely at times. He felt the want of a comforter. 
He could penetrate the sinister motives of those who treated him with 
deferential respect, and their hollow-hearted and loveless attentions 
were a thousand times more disagreeable to him than an open and 
expressed hatred would have been. He hadapplied himself so closely 
to his business, that he had indulged no oppor tunities either for seeing 
the world, or for extending and increasing his friends and acquaint- 
ances; and although his name, and even his hand-writing, was fami- 
liarly known at the remote ends of the earth, yet there was not one 
solitary being to whom he could, in confidence, lay open his heart, or 
who looked upto him for consolation and support. ‘This was a dismak 
condition for an old man to find himself in; and sometimes Mr. Trem- 
lett thought that he might have been happier, if he had gained more 
friends and fewer dollars. 

Ashe was pacing the flagged walk of the Battery, one sultry after- 
noon in mid-summer, gazing listlessly on the beautiful scene spread 
out before him, and musing on his peculiar situation, he suddenly 
felt something dragging at his coat- tail, and turning his head quickly, 
he perceived 2 little boy in the act of picking his pocket of a new 
bandanna. He caught the young thief by the arm; and as the little 
rascal struggled to escape, he looked up into the old gentleman’s face 
with such a bright and merry countenance, that his captor felt more 
like clasping him in his arms, than punishing him for his depravity. 
The rogue was not more than nine years old, and his countenance 
bespoke any thing but a wicked disposition. He was ragged and 
bare-footed ; but young ¢ and poverty-stricken as he appeared, he was 
already engaged i in trade; he had a bundle of penny papers under 
his arm, and a half-dozen of comic almanacs in his hand. Had he 
been an older or an ugly brat, it is probable that Mr. Tremlett would 
have given him a cuff on his ears, and let him go, to practise his thiev- 
ing pr ropenaities upon the coat pockets of other citizens ; but his ex- 
treme youth, and his childish beauty, made such an impression 
VOL. XIV. 43 
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upon the old merchant’s sympathies, that he felt unwilling to re- 
lease him, until he had done something for his benefit. He there- 
fore dragged the little fellow along, in spite of his kicks and cries, 
until he came to his own house, which was in the neighborhood, 
when he gave him in charge of his house-keeper, who washed the 
young culprit’s face, and gave him a monstrous slice of bread and 
butter, which he had no sooner eaten, than, taking his bundle of penny 
papers, and his comic almanacs, for a pillow, he stretched himself 
out upon the rug, and fell asleep. And there we will leave him to 
enjoy his innocent slumbers, while we make an explanation to the 
reader, to prevent his falling into an error to which his former readings 
may have rendered him liable. But as this will be a break in the 
narrative, let us close this chapter, aud for the sake of completeness, 
begin afresh in the next. 


CHAPTER TWO. 


INCLUDES A ‘CURTAILED ABBREVIATION, COMPRESSING MANY PARTICULARS.’ 


Tue ragged little vagabond whom we have left asleep on a rug in 
Mr. Tremlett’s house, with his head resting on a bundle of penny 
papers, is to be the hero of this history, and the reader will of course 
prepare himself to feel a very lively interest in his behalf. But our 
young hero is not a whit better than he appears to be. He is not the 
son of any body of whom the reader will ever hear, and it will not 
turn up, in the end, that any of the personages hereinafter to be 
mentioned, are in the slightest degree related to him; for the truth 
is, his mother was an Irish chambermaid, who came to an untimely 
end in consequence of a blow on her temple, which she received from 
a jealous Milesian at a ball on Saint Patrick's Eve,in Anthony-street ; 
and her little darlint, then but eighteen months old, was removed to 
an orphan asylum, where he had remained until a few days before the 
period at which this history begins, when he had contrived to effect 
an escape into the world, where he had made out to support himself 
by picking up every thing he could lay his hands upon, and by selling 
penny papers and comic “almanacs at half profits, for a dealer in those 
useful articles. Whether he would have ended his days on the gal- 
lows, or at Sing-Sing, had he not attempted to pick the pocket of the 
senior partner of the highly respectable firm of Tremlett and Tuck, 
of course can never be known, as it is a dificult matter to make a 
guess at the complexion of events which never took place. It will be 
seen, in the last chapter, the sad-enough end that he did make, and 
that ought to satisfy the reasonable curiosity of the most inquisitive 
reader. Life would be a weary load, if we were to be informed before- 
hand of every thing that would happento us as we bore it onward; and 
the reading a story would be the heaviest task aman could impose upon 
himself, if the catastrophe were revealed to him in the first chapter. 
I shall not, therefore, in cruel kindness, throw out farther hints about 
the final winding up of the affairs of our hero, but let ihe catastrophe 
of his history gradually develope itself, according to the established 
rules, both of nature and art. 

After Mr. Tremlett had consigned his little captive to the charge of 
Mrs. Swazey, his house-keeper, he went down to his counting-room 
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to make his arrangements for the next day’s payments; a practice 
that he had never omitted, for more than twenty years. But instead 
of remaining to chat with his partner and his head book-keeper about 
the currency, and other kindred matters, for an hour or two, he jumped 
up as soon as his task was finished, and hurried back to his house. 
The thought of there being somebody at home that required his 
attention, gave the old merchant an excitement that he had not known 
since he was first elected a bank director. When he reached his 
house, he found the little vagabond sound asleep on the rug, and not- 
withstanding he had persuaded himself that it was his duty to send 
the boy out to the House of Correction, when he looked upon the 
cherub-like face before him, his heart softened, and his resolution fal- 
tered ; and he almost blushed at the thoughts that obtruded them- 
selves upon his mind. The Jad had a beautiful head of glossy hair, 
which, in spite of the discipline that had shorn it of its full glories, 
clung in curls to his neck and temples, as if enamoured of his lovely 
skin ; the delicate flow of youthful health overspread his cheeks, and 
his parted lips displayed a row of teeth unusually white and even, in 
one so young. Mr. Tremlett sighed as he looked upon the sleeping 
child; perhaps he was thinking of the time when he himself was as 
young, as innocent, and as beautiful; or he might have been casting 
up in his mind how many thousand dollars he would have been will- 
ing to have given, if he could but call the urchin his own. He looked 
around the room to see if he was observed, and then sank upon his 
knees by the side of the child; but whether it was to put up a prayer 
in his behalf, or to kiss his ruddy cheek, is not known. A tear 
glistened in the merchant’s eyes; a fountain had been unsealed 
in his heart; his eyes ran over, and a tear falling upon the face 
of the boy, awakened him from his sleep; and as he fixed his 
blue eyes upon the figure by his side, he appeared suddenly struck 
with awe, for his hitherto smiling features assumed a grave and 
serious aspect. Mr. Tremlett jumped upon his feet, very hastily, 
and walking across the room three or four times, he sat down in his 
arm-chair, and trying to speak as near like a criminal judge as he 
could, he bade the boy get upon his feet, for he was already sitting 
upon his haunches, and looking round him with genuine astonishment 
pictured in his countenance. 

‘Come here, Sir!’ said Mr. Tremlett. The little fellow approached 
his chair with as much confidence as a child would have gone to a 
parent. 

‘ What is your name ?’ continued the merchant. 

‘ John,’ replied the boy. 

‘ John what, Sir ?’ 

‘ John,’ again repeated the lad. 

‘ Well, what else beside John ?’ 

‘Don’t I tell you it is John? said the boy, laughing. 

‘Don’t laugh, you young scoundrel!’ said Mr. Tremlett, a little 
out of patience. 

‘I can’t help laughing, you talk so funny!’ said the boy. 

‘Why, what an impudent little scamp!’ exclaimed Mrs. Swazey, 
who had just come in. ‘Don’t you know who you are talking to ? 
‘No,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, if I ever heard such impudence! exclaimed Mrs. Swazey, 
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‘Don’t you know what your name is?’ asked Mr. Tremlett, 

‘Do n’t I say it’s John? answered the boy. 

‘ Well, then, what is your father’s name ?’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean!’ 

‘ Have you got no father ?” 

‘I don’t know.’ 

* Have you got no mother ?’ 

The boy shook his head, without making any other reply. 

‘ Who took care of you ?’ 

‘ The old devil,’ replied master John, looking very serious. 

‘What an awful wretch!’ exclaimed Mrs. Swazey, lifting up both 
her hands. 

‘ Who do you mean by the devil ?’ inquired the merchant. 

‘The old woman that used to feed us with mush and molasses,’ 
answered the lad. 

‘Qh! oh!’ exclaimed Mrs. Swazey;’ a greater villain I never see, 
in all my born days!’ 

‘Where did you live ? asked Mr. Tremlett, smiling at his house- 
keeper’s consternation. 

‘Out to the ’sylum,’ replied John. 

‘At the asylum!’ said Mrs. Swazey ; ‘I declare, if he has n’t called 
the matron, Mrs. Elikins — which is my most intimate acquaintance, 
and the widow of Captain Timothy Ellkins, a highly respectable 
India ship-master, and a very warm friend of my husband’s when he 
was alive — by that awful name! Take that for your impudence!’ 
said the house-keeper, giving the youngster a cuff on the side of his 
head, which sent him against Mr. Tremlett’s chair. 

But master John soon recovered himself, and without the least 
hesitation, caught hold of Mrs. Swazey’s apron, and administered her 
such a kick, that she fairly screamed with the pain. Mr. Tremlett 
covered his face with his pocket-handkerchief, and in endeavoring to 
suppress a hearty laugh, came near strangling. Mrs. Swazey hobbled 
out of the room, brim full of indignation and mortified vanity ; but 
the lad preserved a wonderful composure of countenance. 

Now that spirited feat of our hero’s did more toward establishing 
him in the affections of Mr. Tremlett, than a whole year of the most 
servile obedience would have accomplished. The truth was, the 
house-keeper had held her situation so long, that she exercised an 
authority over her employer which he found extremely annoying ; 
and yet he did not know how to resist it, he had so gradually yielded 
to it; and he was gratified to see her so summarily punished for her 
impertinent interference. As soon as he regained his gravity of coun- 
tenance, he resumed his examination. 

‘ How came you to be out of the asylum ? 

‘ Because I run’d away,’ replied John. 

‘Ah, you are a very wicked boy,’ said Mr. Tremlett. ‘Do you 
not know that I could send you to jail, for attempting to steal my 
pocket handkerchief?’ 

‘A man told me to,’ replied the boy, his eyes filling with tears, as 
he spoke, with a trembling under lip. 

‘What man was it?’ asked Mr. Tremlett, a little softened in his 
manner. 


* I don’t know,’ replied the boy; ‘he was a great big man, almost 
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as big as you are; he told me if I would do it, he would give me a 
penny.’ 

‘ Ah, he was a vile rascal,’ said Mr. Tremlett; ‘ but you are a very 
bad fellow yourself, and I shall be obliged to have you punished, and 
kept in a place where you will be taken good care of, and instructed 
to do justly. 

‘I can say my prayers now,’ replied master John; ‘Our father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom come, thy 
will be done ; 

‘ Stop, stop ! — not so fast !’ interrupted Mr. Tremlett; ‘ you must 
not pray in that manner.’ 

‘Why? Can’t God hear me if I pray quick ?’ said the youngster. 

‘ Yes, of course; He would hear you, though you were only to 
think your prayers; but I cannot keep the run of you, when you 
speak so fast.’ 

‘Ah; but I was not praying to you; you are not our Father who 
art in heaven ;’ rejoined the lad, looking up seriously into the mer- 
chant’s face. 

‘ Hush, hush !— you must not say such things,’ said Mr. Tremlett, 
looking very grave. 

‘ Well, shall I say the commandments? I can say all the com- 
mandments, and petitions, and ’fectual calling, just as easy as my 
prayers, ’ said the youngster, exultingly. 

‘ Not now,’ replied Mr. Tremlett, ‘ not now; I am afraid you are 
a very bad boy, and I must keep you here te night, and send you 
back to the asylum in the morning.’ 

‘Oh no! oh no!’ exclaimed the little fellow, in evident alarm ; ‘ let me 
stay here, in this asylum; I would rather live with you than with the 
old devil out there.’ 

‘You must not use such words before me, Sir, or I shall pull your 
ears. Why do you call Mrs. Ellkins the old devil 

‘ All the boys called her so,’ he replied ; ‘ and shall I tell you what 
they called the old cook ? 

“No, no,’ said Mr. Tremlett ; ‘but tell me where you would sleep 
to-night, if I should let you go.’ 

‘Up here in a fish-car, in the market,’ replied the boy ; I have got 
a good bundle of weekly Whigs and Eras for a pillow.’ 

‘Well, well; I am glad weakly whigs can be put to such good use,’ 
said Mr. Tremlett, laughing ; and master John laughed too, from 
sympathy, although he did not exactly understand the brilliant pun 
of the merchant, who was a rabid politician. 

‘I like you,’ said the boy, leaning familiarly upon Mr. Tremlett’s 
knee, and looking up fondly into his face. 

‘Why, what do you like me for? inquired Mr. Tremlett, while a 
keen thrill of delight made his heart beat quick in his bosom. 

Just at that moment, and before the boy could make a reply, a loud 
knock was heard at the street door, and the servant showed in two 
gentlemen, who had called upon Mr. Tremlett on business. So he 
delivered the boy into the hands of Mrs. Swazey, with instructions 
to have him well taken care of for the night. It was an unnecessary 
caution to the kind-hearted house- keeper ; for, notwithstanding she 
heaped upon his head an undue amount of wordy severity, as soon 
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as she got our hero under her exclusive jurisdiction, and said she 
could hardly keep her hands from off him, yet she manifested all a 
woman’s tenderness in providing for his comforts. And before she 
retired to her chamber, she stole quietly into the room where he was 
sleeping, and gently drew the coverlid over him, from which he had 
extricated himself in his sleep. She stood for a moment to look upon 
his beautiful face, and she would have kissed his rosy lips, had she 
not been afraid that it would awaken him. And he slept on, uncon- 
scious that a gentle being was watching over him, and regarding him 
with looks of tenderness and pity. And thus we move through the 
world, all unaware that the good angels of God are watching over 
us, and shielding us fromthe thousand evils which continually surround 
and threaten us. Here endeth the second chapter. H. F. 
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Tue day passed sadly, and the evening fell, 

The light wind to the last beam sighed farewell; 
Then calmly o’er the quiet waters crept, 

And o’er their pure and placid bosom slept : 

The flag drooped heavily against the mast, 

And all was deadly calm, too calm to last : 

Dark clouds were spread along the western sky, 
Like heavy folds of funeral drapery, 

As if they waited for the daylight’s close, 

To drop their curtain o’er the sun’s repose : 

Yet e’en their ragged edge the last ray tinged, 
And with a deep and golden border fringed ; 
And o’er their bosoms lighter clouds careered, 
That, deeply red, surcharged with fire appeared ; 
A distant, indistinct, and murmuring sound, 
Was all that broke the calm which reigned around; 
While something like a weight, so sultry-warm, , 
Hung o’er, sure token of the coming storm. 


Slowly those dark clouds soon began to spread 
Their pall-like, sable curtains overhead ; 

And distant thunder, like a signal drum, 

Bade heaven’s artillery to battle come; 

Then the hoarse thunder muttered o’er the waves, 
And roused them from their sleep in coral caves; 
Each rolling billow shook its foamy crest, 

And danced and leaped for joy on ocean’s breast; 
Fierce darting onward, with a wild delight, 

Like white-plumed warriors rushing to the fight; 
While the red sky its vivid lightnings sent, 

To mingle in the roaring element; 

And the long whistle of th’ awakened wind, 
Seemed calling to the clouds that lagged behind! 


Where was the vessel, mid that wild uproar ? 
And where, oh! where, the fearful hearts it bore! 
Where was the ship ?—’t was indistinctly seen, 
The darksome seas, the watery cliffs, between ; 
Now hidden, as the waves swept o’er the deck, 
Now rising for an instant, a black speck ! 

’*T is gone at last — I cannot see it more ; 

And where it was, the waves are battling o’er; 
While high above the boiling of the surge, 

The sea-bird screams the vessel’s funeral dirge; 
And the loud shriek of death and agony, 

Is lost amid the howling of the sea 
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UNION OF THE AMERICAN NATIONS. 





Tue following reflections upon a subject which the writer believes will gradually enrol among 
its friends and advocates the wisest and best of our race, were written at a period shortly subse- 
quent to the time when the great mind of Botrvar had matured a plan, which promised the happiest 
results toour continent ; andthe melancholy failure of which may be read iu the history of all the 
Independent States south of us, since the time when a spirit of selfishness was allowed to mar the 
noble design of the great Liberator. Some few of the observations may appear inappropriate, 
from the lapse of a few years ; but the subject itself, in its general application, intimately connected 
as it is with the happiness and true glory of our race, has, since the period referred to, taken a hold 
upou the minds of men, that is evidently working out the grandest results. 





Tue future destiny of social institutions, and their probable influ- 
ence upon the character and happiness of our species, is a subject 
that must create deep interest in the breast of every philanthropist 
and patriot ; and while the anxious regards of the civilized world are 
fixed upon the great events that are acting in the western hemis- 
phere, the situation of these States, in reference to those events, as 
well as to the retrograde movements of mind in the old world, evi- 
dently points to a closer union between the independent states of the 
two Americas, than any which is the result simply of uniformity in 
political sentiments. We have perhaps but little to fear from Euro- 
pean hostility. The period probably has passed, when a crusade 
against the political opinions, or religious faith, of a distant and pow- 
erful people, would meet with many advocates. Her past history, and 
more recently twenty-five years of bloodshed and revolution, the re- 
sult of such unholy attempts, have taught her rulers the necessity of 
caution, and of a prudent regard to public opinion. Subject as Eu- 
rope is, however, to a blind fatality in the elevation of those indivi- 
duals who administer the most exalted and dangerous power, and 
placed as they are beyond the reach of responsibility, and absurdly 
invested with attributes that do not belong to our nature, although not 
unfrequently exhibiting in their characters the extremes of littleness 
and depravity, should some aspiring and master spirit appear among 
them, in whose person were united the possession of great heredi- 
tary power, brilliant qualities, and a fanatic hatred of republican 
institutions, the ocean itself might prove but a feeble barrier against 
hostile attempts. The hatred and dread with which such institutions 
are regarded by them is but too apparent. Our own times have 
beheld the appalling spectacle of an alliance, such as the world never 
before saw, for the professed object of controlling the independence 
of nations, and stifling in its origin every attempt at amelioration. 
Although there may be but little apparent canse for alarm, yet in the 
ever-changing course of human events, should a period arrive when 
the western nations were to become the anticipated victims of a pow- 
erful conspiracy against the rights of man, the existence of an effec- 
tive bond of union between them, would render the attempt abortive, 
and one of the probable results of a conflict of continents would 
be, the diffusion of those blessings which are at this time our peculiar 
heritage. ' 

But the most important consequence which would result from an 
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union of the American nations, remains to be considered, and in com- 
parison with which, the most mighty schemes of kings sink into insig- 
nificance ; embracing as it would, the interest and happiness of the 
whole human family; for it cannot be doubted, that such an union, 
formed for the most noble purpose of securing and perpetuating the 
blessings of peace, and the integrity of free institutions, among these 
nations, would involve consequences the most salutary, the most 
glorious, to the human race. 

America exhibits the interesting and unparalleled spectacle of a 
vast continent, whose nations, having broken asunder the bonds of 
colonial subjection, are making the most gigantic strides to wealth 
and power, under institutions resting solely upon the affections and 
intelligence of the people for security and duration. The experi- 
ment has thus far been eminently successful, and promises to surpass 
the most sanguine anticipations, the most devout hopes, of her 
warmest advocates. Liberty, sick of unavailing blood and slaughter, 
and mourning over the wreck of her bright hopes, has deserted 
Europe, and with brighter visions before her, has fixed her residence 
ina more genial clime. From the summits of the Alleghanies,and the 
Andes, she beholds no other bounds to her empire, than a wide waste 
of waters. Here are no feudal privileges, no prescriptive rights, to 
fetter and restrain the industry and enterprise of her sons. Here 
are no monopolies of wealth and station, but their avenues, open to 
all honorable competition, keep in action the physical and intellectual 
energies of a whole people; and the humblest citizen may succes- 
fully aspire to the highest honors a nation can bestow. Here are no 
casuists, armed with the secular power, to aid them in convincing the 
minds of men that a conformity with the system of religious faith 
that may be denominated national, is essential to happiness, and the 
safety of the state; but the conscience, free and untroubled, enjoys 
that noblest privilege of our nature, of offering its voluntary homage 
to the Most High. Here we trust, on a foundation enduring as the 
continent, has a temple fair as Truth been erected, to worship at 
whose altars pilgrims will journey from every land; and from hence 
proclaim to the injured and insulted nations, the long-concealed truth, 
that men are brethren. 

That system of policy which will most effectually secure these 
blessings, and permanently guard against the interruption of harmony 
among “ourselves, i is entitled to our highest regards. The doctrine 
that power is inherent in the people, and can ouly be exercised legi- 
timately as a delegation from them, and for their good, is essentially 
opposed to war; and if universally adopted and acted upon, would 
lead to universal peace. ‘The deliberate voice of a great and free 
community, expressed through its most enlightened representatives, 
will never justify acts of violence and aggression, the commission of 
which so frequently results from an unprincipled love of power, and 
the possession of uncontrolled authority. In those councils where 
the free and enlightened judgment of a people governs, a just and 
liberal policy is invariably pursued; and before such a nation makes 
an appeal to arms, the provocation must be of the most serious and 
deliberate nature. Ancient Greece cannot be regarded as an excep- 
tion to the correctness of this position. In her best days, the mass 
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ef her population was composed of semi-barbarians, destitute of the 

nobler incentives to action; the slaves of a degrading system of 
faith ; the subjects of a political compact, whose deliberative assem- 

blies were those of the people in a body, the fruitful sources of an- 
archy and lawless power. ‘The passions of these restless and un- 
thinking multitudes, inflamed to delirium by the eloquence of some 
favorite orator, who flattered them, to attain popularity and power, 

would often burst out in acts of madness and misrule, involving in 
their fatal consequences not only unjustifiable and aggressive warfare, 
but the happiness, and even the lives, of their brightest ornaments 
and benefactors. At the period when the sound of republic was 
most grateful to the ears of ancient Rome, her form of government 
was essentially aristocratic. Power, office, and their emoluments, 
were principally vested in, or assumed by, a few great families, be- 
tween whom and the mass of her population, during the intervals of 
peace, there were constant and frequently sanguinary struggles, pro- 
ceeding from the love of domination on the one hand, and a sense 
of injury, and sometimes a love of turbulence, on the other. In both 
of these ancient empires, the representative system, which would have 
prevented most of the disorders to which they were subject, appears 
to have been almost if not altogether unknown. This being of 
modern date, any inferences drawn from the examples of the ancient 
republics, cannot invalidate the correctness of the position assumed, 
that free institutions afford the best, and perhaps the only security, 
for the preservation of peace among nations. 

An union among the American nations, upon the basis of render- 
ing mutual assistance agaiust any invasion of their rights of self-go- 
vernment, or any forcible or fraudulent attempts to subvert the free- 
dom of their institutions, and for the noble purpose of permanently 
securing the blessings of peace and fraternal harmony, by referring 
all differences that might arise to the irrevocable decision of a ge- 
neral congress of delegates, clothed with plenipotentiary powers as 
arbitrators, would avert from our shores many of the apparently in- 
evitable ills of humanity, and convert this great continent, from its 
southern cape to the frozen ocean, into a sanctuary of freedom, and 
knowledge, and peace. The objections that might be urged against 
this proposition, will apply with equal force against our own federate 
union, as well as against the basis of all social compacts. This would 
not be one of those entangling alliances, against which the great 
Father of our Country raised his warning voice, but an extension only 
of that simple and majestic scheme of government, of which he was 
the advocate and defender. If our system will preserve concord 
among states, it will likewise between nations. While these nations 
are yet young, and struggling into permanent existence, a strong 
feeling of sympathy will bind them ‘firmly together; but when all 
danger from foreign aggression shall cease, and the possession of 
power create a consciousness of its influence, differences which would 
in the first instance be overlooked and compromised, may then de- 
mand an appeal to arms. It is worse than idle, not to anticipate and 
prepare against differences between nations. Constituted as man is, 
whether as the member of a great and civilized community, or the 
roaming and untutored savage, governed by the instincts of his animal 
VOL. XIV. 
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nature, his interests, his propensities, and his imperfections, constantly 
subject him to these. The existence among us of institutions founded 

upon an equality of rights, will, it is true, go very far toward dimin- 

ishing all causes of disturbance, and subjecting them, when they may 

occur, to a spirit of forbearance and justice ; but no institutions, how- 

ever excellent, can guard against the exercise of passions, the love of 
power, and attachment to interest. To regulate these, is all that hu- 

man wisdom can aspire to. Like duellists, nations are often induced 

to engage in hostilities, from a fancied sense of honor, or the pride of 
opinion, when but for the influence of these mistaken feelings, they 

would in many cases gladly submit to the decision of a high court of 
arbitration. 

Apart from our duty, as the advocates of Christian doctrine, we are 
called upon by every consideration that can interest us as members 
of a civilized community, to guard against the shedding of blood. 
Where a diseased appetite for blood exists, the lights of knowledge 
shine but dimly; the reign of laws is insecure ; civil liberty is gra- 
dually extinguished, by the assumptions of military power, and the 
duties of religion, and the restraints of morality, are alike disregarded 
and despised. ‘Those means which a cultivation of the arts of peace 
enable us to devote, with a liberal hand, to the elevation of our moral 
and intellectual natures, and a diffusion of the comforts of improved 
society, are profusely wasted in barbaric pomp, and a worthless ex- 
ercise of powers, conferred on us for noble purposes. Man, bearing 
upon his fair front the image of his Creator, becomes a destroying de- 
mon,and a smiling and happy land is converted into a dreary wilderness. 

As with individuals, the infancy of nations is the period when a 
proper and salutary direction is to be given to their future character. 
A wrong direction in youth grows with our growth, and strengthens 
with our strength, is fixed and confirmed by the habits of manhood, 
and becoming a part of our nature, can only be corrected by intense 
suffering, or effectually overcome but by the prostration of our powers. 
The characteristics that time may develope in our southern neighbors, 
is to us a subject of deep importance. If their councils should be 
directed by a wise and virtuous policy; if a love of justice should 
mark their deliberations, and the preservation of peace control their 
acts; then, as the sentinels of freedom, our own happiness and 
prosperity would be rendered more secure. But should an insatiate 
spirit of aggrandizement stamp their character, anda Machiavellian 
policy their designs; should the arts of peace be neglected, and 
those of war be cherished, the reign of liberty will be insecure ; and, 
as the foundations of military despotism, their proximity to us would 
make them enemies, of the worst and most dangerous description. 

The example of our own country is conclusive, as regards the in- 
fluence of a federal republican system of government in the preser- 
vation of harmony. Extending over a territory which includes in its 
vast embrace every variety of soil and climate, and divided into com- 
munities, each one of which may be regarded as an independent 
power, whose local interests are various, and at times conflicting ; 

arty feeling may for a moment degenerate into threatened violence. 
Vet how calm, how majestic is our march, toward the high destinies 
Providence has decreed to nations, whose guiding principles are 
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peace and justice! Since our existence as a nation, we have beheld 
the most tremendous revolutions. The moral consequences that 
must ever flow from oppression, have prostrated the most mighty em- 

pires, the most ancient kingdoms, while it has been our happy lot to 

be engaged in one contest only, of any magnitude, and that unwil- 

lingly, and after repeated appeals to the justice and magnanimity of 
our opponent were found to be in vain, and our forbearance itself 
was regarded as an evidence that we might be trampled upon with 

impunity. 

The continent of America exhibits the grateful spectacle of a 
community of nations, under governments acknowledging the great 
principle of the derivation of power from the consent of the governed. 
With two exceptions, they are representative republics. Brazil, in 
the South, although under an imperial government, professes to 
acknowledge the great principle refered to, as the foundation of its 
power; and Canada, in the North, although a province of a distant 
kingdom, is yet subject to a king who is indebted to this great truth 
for the throne he sits upon, and who is surrounded by a people 
whose glorious ancestors have at different periods prostrated tyrannic 
power under its influence. But it is not within the limits of human 
probability, that these two countries can remain for any length of 
time in their present situation. The enthusiasm of freedom is too 
contagious, the love of independence is too deeply seated in the hu- 
man heart. Communicating on every hand with those who have dis- 
carded the silly pageantry of kings, they will ultimately benefit by 
their example. Including Brazil, there are seven independent na- 
tions on the continent, to all of whom the preservation of peace with 
each other is second in importance only to their preservation from 
foreign domination. To effect the one, and remove every apprehen- 
sion of the other, an union is necessary. Under its benign and fos- 
tering influence, the condition of man would be changed; war and 
its horrors would become unknown; and his physical and intellec- 
tual powers directed toward his improvement, science would unfold 
to his view more of the mysteries of Nature, and subject her energies 
more effectually to his control. 

The great man whose name is identified with the existence of 
freedom in South America, and whose memory will go down to pos- 
terity associated with that of the great chief whom we delight to 
honor, animated by the most enlarged and benevolent views, has pro- 
posed an assemblage at the peninsula which unites the two grand 
divisions of the continent, of ministers from the different republics, 
to consult together for their common benefit and safety, and fix upon 
some great principles, which may be referred to as the acknowledged 
basis of national intercourse. The most distinguished Americans 
have advocated the design, and the period, we trust, is not distant, 
when the happiest results will follow from this attempt to meliorate 
the principles of international law. Let us not, however, rest satisfied 
with this, but regarding it as the precursor only of a more glorious 
event, anticipate the period when, without compromising our national 
independence, future congresses in the peninsula, representing a con- 
tinent, will secure and perpetuate all the blessings that peace and free- 
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dom canbestow. To effect a purpose so benign, an object so truly glori- 
ous, the harbinger of peace on earth and good will to man, calls for an 
union of the efforts of the great and good in both Americas. Its com- 
pletion would be hailed as glad tidings to the whole race of man, and 
we devoutly believe would be productive of joy, where man and his 
actions are the subjects of a ceaseless scrutiny, an irresistible control. 


Ww. 


THE FIFTH PSALM. 


2 MIDNIGHT MASS FOR THE DYING PEAR. 


Yes, the year is growing old, 
And his eye is pale and blear’d ; 
Death, with frosty hand and cold, 
Plucks the old man by the beard, 
Sorely — sorely ! 


The-leaves are falling, falling, 
Solemnly and slow; 
Caw! caw! the rooks are calling ; 
It is a sound of wo, 
A sound of wo! 


Through woods and mountain passes, 
The winds like anthems roll ; 
hey are chanting solemn masses, 
Saying, ‘ Pray for this poor soul, 
Pray — pray!’ 


And the hooded clouds, like friars, 
Tell their beads in drops of rain, 
And patter their doleful prayers ; 
But it is all in vain — 
AH in vain! 


There he stands in the foul weather, 
The foolish, fond Old Year, 
Crown’d with wild-flowers and with heather, 
Like weak, despiséd Lear, 
A king —aking! 


Then comes the summer-like day, 
Bids the old man rejoice ; 
His joy —his last! Othe old man gray 
Loveth her ever-soft voice, 
Gentle and low. 


To the crimson woods he saith, 
And the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like adaughter’s breath, 
‘Pray, do not mock me so! 
Do not laugh at me!’ 


And now the sweet day is dead ; 
Cold in his arms it lies ; 
No stain from its breath is spread 
Over the glassy skies, 
No mist nor stain! 
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Then, too, the Old Year dieth, 
And the forests utter a moan, 
Like the voice of one who crieth 

In the wilderness alone, 
* Vex not his ghost!’ 


Then comes, with an awful roar, 
Gathering and sounding on, 
The Storm-wind from Labrador, 

The wind Euroclydon, 
The Storm-wind ! 


Howl! howl! and from the forest 
The red leaves are swept away ! 
Would the sins that thou abhorrest, 
O Soul! could so decay, 

And pass away! 


For there shall come a mightier blast, 
There shall be a darker day, 
And the stars from heaven iw. -cast, 
Like red leaves be swept away ! 
Kyrie Eleyson ! 
Christe Eleyson ! 
Henry W. Loncretiow. 


THE PRESIDENT’S VISIT. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘EASTERN LANDS,’ ‘COBBLER OF BAGDAD, ETc.’ 





‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’t is folly to be wise.’ 


‘We are happy to announce to our readers, that our venerable 
President, now making a northern tour, will probably pass through this 
town on Thursday next. Let one and all joi in greeting with a hearty 
welcome the nation’s guest! Let Freedom raise her voice, until the 
very heavens themselves shall send back the echoes, multiplied a 
thousand fold! Let Fame sound her trumpet, and proclaim, even to 
the utmost corners of the earth, the virtues of the brave champion of 
his country’s liberty !’ 

Such was a portion of a flaming patriotic article, printed in Italic 
and capital letters, and plentifully besprmkled with notes of admira- 
tion, which took the lead in the columns of the ‘ Down East Democrat 
and Unionville Patriot,’ one morning during the period in which 
President Jackson (may his shadow never be less!) was making the 
tour of the Northern States. Great was the excitement which pre- 
vailed among all classes of the Unionville population, from the chair- 
man of the Select-men, to the humble wood-sawyer, when the 
‘Democrat’ appeared. What was to be done? The paper had 
scarcely been half perused, when written placards were posted up 
in every conspicuous place in the town, calling upon the ‘ patriotic 
citizens of Unionville, to meet in the evening at Dodge’s Tavern, to 
take measures to receive the President with the honors due to the 
chief magistrate of a free and enlightened republic.’ 

Such an event had never before happened, in the annals of the 
place. Mothers and sisters tore up sheets and pillow-cases, to make 
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flags, to post along the fences, on each side of the road over which 
the cortége was to pass. A week’s vacation was granted in the 
public school, and the scholars despatched in a body to the neighboring 
woods, armed with knives and hatchets, for the purpose of cutting 
down and dragging spruce trees, and other evergreens, to the school- 
master’s door, who had kindly volunteered to erect a triumphal arch, 
or as the boys understood him, a ‘ triumphant article.’ Business was 
forgotten, in the all-absorbing anticipations of the great event. 
’Prentices, and ‘ helps’ of all kinds, refused to work ; the bank was 
closed, and all mercantile transactions for the time suspended. Even 
the wood-sawyer broke off in the middle of a job, and devoted his 
time and talents to a drawing with chalk, relieved by charcoal, of a 
large spread eagle on a barn-door, which the President was to pass, 
with the motto of ‘Cotton-bags for ever !’ — flanked on one side by a 
dim portrait of General Wasuineron, and on the other, of General 
Jackson. Bustle and confusion were the order of the day. All 
vied to render the approaching season ‘one,’ to borrow the language 
of the Democrat, ‘the remembrance of which should be handed 
down to future generations, the pride and honor of the town of 
Unionville.’ 

Through the day, nothing was talked of but the meeting which 
was to be held at Dodge’s in the evening; and when night began to 
darken upon the town, the best parlor was illuminated with the half 
of a tallow candle at each window-pane, furnished gratuitously by a 
patriotic office-seeking tallow chandler. Shortly after, a gig rolled 
up to the door, and from it descended F. W. Pitt Hodges, Esq., editor 
of the Democrat, and Messrs. Brown and Smith, the lawyer and the 
chairman of the Select-men ; and these having entered the tavern, away 
rolled the vehicle again, to bring others whose presence was of essen- 
tial importance to the meeting, and who had come to the determination 
that they would n’t walk; they knew their dignity better. As the 
light of day grew fainter and fainter, the crowd increased; and when 
at last the door of the parlor was unfastened, there was such a rush, 
such a jumbling up of men, women, and children, pushing, jostling, 
swearing, and screaming ; such a crushing of bonnets, and hats, and 
tearing of clothes, that it was found expedient to send for a constable 
to preserve order. But notwithstanding his presence, the confusion 
increased to such a degree, that that functionary was under the abso- 
lute necessity of knocking down two women, before order was re- 
stored. Mr. Brown, the lawyer, who had been alternately shouting 
at the top of his voice, ‘Order!’ and ‘The devil take them noisy 
women !’ now rose to call the meeting to order; and by dint of a 
little canvassing among his friends, he managed to get elected to the 
chair. 

The grand purpose of the assemblage was now brought forward. 
Flaming speeches, full of high-sounding words, and phrases which 
would mystify the most astute reader, were delivered by the editor, 
the chairman, and the lawyer; sometimes in succession, and some- 
times altogether; each speech being accompanied by cheers and 
shouts, during its progress, and ‘three times three’ at its conclusion. 
Indeed, so great was the excitement, that during a temporary lull of 
the tempest, occasioned by the passing around of punch, the landlord 
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was heard to offer, in a loud voice, ‘ Five dollars to any man who will 
insure my windows!’ Resolution after resolution was offered, adopted, 
and then discarded. The assembly would talk and cry out them- 
selves, instead of listening to those whose business it was; until at 
last, day-breaking in the horizon dispersed the assembly, and all 
straggled home, without having come to any definite conclusion among 
themselves. 

‘ This has been a glorious night, Mr. Hodges!’ said the perspiring 
and aspiring lawyer, as soon as the room was cleared, and the three 
were left to themselves. 

‘Glorious !’ replied the chairman, taking the remark to himself, and 
reverting to the punch, of which he had swallowed ‘ considerable, if 
not more.’ 

‘Glorious !’ added the editor, looking over his notes; ‘ to-morrow, 
Sir, look at the columns of the ‘Democrat!’ To-day we shall send 
off slips to the southern papers, and in the morning we shall come 
out with a full report of this night’s proceedings. Every paper, Sir, 
mark me, will be sold the moment it is struck off. Indeed, | ama 
little undecided whether to issue an extra at double price, or not.’ 

The next morning, the ‘ Democrat’ came out, printed only upon 
one side ; and under the head of ‘Great Meeting!’ ‘Tremendous 
Excitement !’ and half a dozen similar exclamations, was a full report 
of the doings at Dodge’s. The editor’s anticipations were more than 
realized. So great was the crowd around the doors of his office, that 
he was shliged 10 barricade every outlet below, and issue his papers 
out of the second story window. Meanwhile, preparations on the 
most extensive scale were going on throughout the town. The Union- 
ville Guards were ordered out, and drilled, two hours in the forenoon 
and afternoon. The old brass field-piece belonging to the town, 
which had been used at Saratoga, and afterward employed for the 
Fourth of July salutes, was trundled to a hill, a little out of the town, 
and its muzzle pointed with such discrimination, that its discharge 
would inevitably have broken every window in its range. The 
eventful morning dawned at last. With the }first speck of light, 
bang! went the old field-piece, and like an echo, crash! jingled a 
dozen panes of glass in the meeting-house windows. 

‘Go it, my fine fellows!’ murmured the lawyer to himself; for 
notwithstanding that at this particular time he felt exceedingly liberal, 
yet selfishness was the principal ingredient in his composition ; ‘go 
it! Do all the mischief you can; some one will have to pay the 

fiddler. I only wish you’d break some of my windows! 1’d com- 
mence an action for damages to-morrow.’ 

An hour rolled away. The twenty pounds of powder, bought by 
a vote of the town for the morning’s salute, were all expended, and 
the townsfolk were busily engaged at breakfast, and in the mysteries 
of the toilet. The town clock struck ten; day had commenced in 
real earnest. From the Town Hall, across the street to Dodge’s 
tavern, a triumphal arch had been erected by the school-master ; and 
under its shade were collected a string of Sunday-school scholars ; 
the girls dressed in white frocks and blue sashes, and the boys in 
white jackets and trowsers, with a Jackson medal suspended by a well 
ribbon from each neck; all well rehearsed in a national hymn, which 
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they were instructed to commence when they saw the master take 
his hat off; while in a house at a convenient distance, waited the 
chairman, with his infant daughter in his arms, who was to be brought 
out to place a wreath upon the President’s head, while he paused be- 
neath the arch. The office of the ‘ Democrat’ was decorated in a 
very imposing style. From the ridge-pole, a spar towered up into 
the air, and from its peak streamed the stars and stripes. Along the 
side of the house were ranged a series of transparencies, intended 
to represent the several Presidents, which were to be illuminated in 
the evening. Ateach window were paraded white flags, with views 
of the ‘ Battle of New-Orleans,’ and other similar designs. To crown 
the whole, the press was kept busily at work, striking off ‘ Stanzas to 
the Hero of New-Orleans,’ which were distributed among the crowd 
as fast as printed. 

Along the street, the windows of all the houses were wide open, 
and head over head was thrust forth, as far as safety would permit. 
Boys, men, and vagabonds occupied the side-walks, occasionally per- 
sisting in standing in the middle of the street, much to the annoy- 
ance of the editor “and the lawyer. The committee of arrangements, 
each mounted on high horses, hired for the day, and clad in white 
pantaloons, with enormous cockades in their hats, were moving about 
among the crowd; now shouting to the boys to stand out of the way, 
and then reining up just in time to save running over some of the 
squalling urchins, who were continually tumbling down in the street. 

‘This is a tremendous hot day, Hodges !’ said the lawyer to the edi- 
tor, wiping away the perspiration which was pouring from his face ; 
‘My patriotism is melting away under this hot sun; and if the old 
General don’t come pretty soon, | ’m thinking he will have to dis- 
pense with a committee of arrangements.’ 

‘It is all well enough to talk about ‘ disinterested service,’ and all 
that sort of thing, in the paper,’ responded the editor; ‘but to be 
obliged to toe the mark in this, way, is altogether another affair! I 
have heard a great deal said about ‘serving our country,’ but I never 
exactly realized what it was. Now I guess I know its meaning!’ 

Eleven and twelve o’clock struck, and yet no signs of the ex- 
pected guest. The Unionville Guards had been despatched, early in 
the morning, to the next village, to escort the President into the town, 
but had not yet returned. ‘The populace grew impatient; the wo- 
men pettish, and the children squally. The white handkerchiefs 
which the young ladies had kept nicely folded up, that they might 
look unruffled when they waved them amidst the general welcome, 
were now twisted about in discontent. The Sunday-school scholars 
grew fretful beneath the heat, the sun having now reached an alti- 
tude which rendered the shade of the triumphal arch little better 
than an aggravation ; and the day that had been looked forward to 
with so many pleasing anticipations, was likely to end in vexation and 
disappointment. 

Matters were in this state, when a sudden shout was heard, and a 
member of the Guards, mounted upon the horse which had been em- 
ployed to drag the cannon, covered with sweat and dust, and breath- 
less with haste, dashed in among the crowd, and reined up in front 
of the committee of arrangements. 
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‘Is he coming ?’ cried a dozen voices. 

The avant-courier nodded, for he could not speak, and pointed along 
the road. Afar in the distance appeared a cloud of dust, gradually 
approaching, and presently the distant beating of a drum was faintly 
heard. One united shout rent the air, and then every voice was stilled 
in expectation. 

‘Mr. Hodges, what’s to pay!’ said the lawyer, as his companion 
suddenly gave vent to an exclamation of surprise. 

The Unionville Guards, performing the duties of an escort, were 
now filing down the street; while immediately in their rear, in a 
common chaise, with one horse, himself driving, appeared one to 
whom all eyes were directed, as the expected guest. Behind the 
vehicle, some dozen or twenty citizens of Unionville, who had vo- 
lunteered to form a cavalcade at their own expense, completed the 
party. They moved slowly along the street, ever and anon receiving 
uproarious plaudits, and shouts of ‘welcome!’ The ladies waved 
their handkerchiefs, the boys and men their hats; the band struck up 
‘Hail Columbia ;’ and over all, the roar of the field-piece, which 
was now discharged as fast as loaded, reverberated far and near. 

The distinguished personage in the chaise glanced first one side 
and then the other, apparently amazed at all he saw, and in a thick 
fog as to its meaning. 

‘ That a’nt President Jackson ; he an’t a-travellin’ in that low way, 
I know!’ said the editor of the ‘ Democrat,’ when his surprise had 
sufficiently abated to allow him to speak. 

‘ That a’nt !— how do you know !’ demanded the lawyer: ‘ Have 
you ever seen him? If you have, you are the frst man that has, in 
all Unionville, ’cepting ’Paphroditus Smith, and he’s peddling down 
in Georgia.’ 

‘* Travellin’ in that way!’ Umph! Ha’n’t you always said he was 
a plain republican? Did you ever see him, | say? 

‘No, I never see him myself; but then he don’t look any thing 
like the picters of the old Gin’ral.’ 

‘Pictures be deuced!’ answered the attorney: ‘1’ll ask him his 
name.’ 

No sooner said than done. He dashed up to the carriage, and 
with characteristic modesty, inquired of its occupant if he was the 
President of the United States. For a moment, the Great Unknown 
looked his interrogator steadily in the face; then, as if a bright 
thought had just crossed his mind, he suddenly made answer : 

‘Yes,l am. Got any objections ? 

‘* Got any objections !’ muttered the counsellor to himself; curious 
language for General Jackson! But he zs dreadful blunt, sometimes.’ 

‘Perhaps you ’re a little deaf,’ continued the mysterious guest, in 
a louder voice; ‘I asked if you had any objections to my being 
President ?’ 

‘Oh, no! no! —not the least in the world ! — oh, certainly not !’ 
replied the attorney, suddenly backing his horse a few feet. 

‘Well, I’m glad you hav n’t; for if you had, I’d shoot you!” Now 
tell us, what have you got for dinner : 

‘*Shoot you !’— that’s like the stern old Gineral; but ‘ got for 
dinner !’ reiterated the lawyer, in a louder key. 
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‘Yes, got for dinner! Is dinner such a very strange thing in these 
parts? I say again, have you got any dinner ready 

‘Yes, your excellency ; a ‘ cold collection’ is prepared, and P 

‘ Well, lead on to it, then!’ interrupted the stranger, impatiently ; 
I must be off to the next town, amazing quick. I’m hungry asa 
bear; ’pears to me I could bolt an ox!’ 

During this conference, the Guards had been resting on their fire- 
arms, ignorant of its purport; and now, at a signal from the lawyer, 
the music again struck up, and the grand cavalcade moved toward 
Dodge’s Tavern. Passing under the arch, the school-master tuok off 
his hat, and immediately the little choristers commenced singing 
‘See the Conquering Hero comes!’ and the chairman of the Select- 
men came out, with his child in his arms, who was to place a wreath 
upon the head of the President. 

‘Venerable man!’ said the chairman, in the language of the 
editor of the ‘ Democrat,’ who had written the speech for him, ‘ For 
the first time in your life, you have honored our town with your 
presence, and our citizens with the sight of their country’s bene- 
factor. Receive our humble thanks for the many great and inwalu- 
able benefits which you have so generously bestowed upon the country. 
Accept this little wreath, and allow us to place it upon your gray 
hairs, as a slight token of our gratitude ; and believe us ever your firm, 
unflinching friends. Remove your hat!’ 

‘I’llbe d—dif Ido! D’ you s’pose I’m going to catch cold, 
all for two or three flowers?’ said the illustrious pilgrim. ‘Go 
ahead, so’dgers !’ 

The chairman shrunk back precipitately, the very type of stupid 
wonder. 

If the behaviour of the guest was singular and eccentric in the 
street, it was still more so when they were all seated at the ‘cold collec- 
tion.’ He helped himself to every thing upon the table, without the 
slightest ceremony. Meats, puddings, pies, speedily vanished from 
before him. Long before the repast was over, half the invited guests 
had quitted the room in disgust. 

A sort of council was now held by the triumvirate, the lawyer, 
editor, and chairman, to ascertain, if possible, whether the huge 
feeder who was exhibiting his gastronomical prowess in the next 
room, was the veritable Simon Pure, or not. From the captain of the 
Guards, they learned, that while the escort was waiting at the tavern, 
in the next village, their guest, in the identical chaise which had been 
used for his entry into Unionville, drove up at full gallop to the inn, 
and called for bandy-and-water. The landlord immediately in- 
formed them, with great secresy, that it was no other than President 
Jackson, travelling incog., to avoid display. Without farther notice, 
they had surrounded the chaise, and extorted from its occupant a 
reluctant promise that he would proceed on at once to Unionville. 

Before the committee could decide upon the proper measures to 
be taken, the voice of ‘the nation’s guest’ was heard in the yard, or- 
dering his horse to be put into his gig, and consigning the landlord and 
stable-boys, in no measured terms, to the devil, for not moving faster. 
The chaise, it is needless to add, was speedily brought to the door. 
‘ Good bye !’ exclaimed the stranger, as he jumped into the vehicle ; 
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and before a word could be returned, crack went the whip, and in a 
trice the carriage rattled out of the yard. 

Astonishment for a moment held every beholder dumb ; and hardly 
had they recovered the use of their tongues, when a new marvel ap- 
peared. ‘T'wo horsemen, stout, brawny ‘ six-footers,’ galloped up te 
the door, and cried out lustily for liquor. 

‘ Landlord,’ said the foremost, as he returned the cup, after tossing 
off its contents, ‘ you hav’ n’t seen no man about here, a sort o’ scape- 
gallows-looking scamp, all talk and no cider, have you ?’ 

‘No; stay, though; how did he look ?— how did he dress? de- 
manded twenty eager voices. 

‘Long grayish hair, sunken eyes, and a brown coat, rather the 
worse for wear, and a shocking bad white hat.’ 

The landlord looked at the lawyer, the lawyer at the editor, and the 
editor at the assembled company; and all exchanged mysterious 
glances. 

‘ We have had a visitor,’ replied the landlord, ‘ but he wasn’t a 
scape-gallows; not he! He had a scar over his left eye, and 

‘Yes, yes! — goon!’ answered both horsemen. 

‘And a Roman nose,’ added the editor. 

‘Exactly!’ He’s our man; we’ve gothim!’ exclaimed the fore- 
most rider to his companion ; ‘I thought we were on the right track !’ 

‘What do you want of him? asked the landlord; ‘he’s the 
President!’ 

‘Who? exclaimed both equestrians, at the same moment. 

‘ President Jackson.’ 

‘President Fiddlestick !’ rejoined the first speaker, while the other 
burst out into a broad laugh. ‘ Do you know who you have been en- 
entertaining 

‘No!’ was the unanimous reply. 

‘ We are now in pursuit of a rascal — and your description tallies 
exactly with his appearance — who is one of a gang of counter- 
feiters, that broke out of prison about a week ago. A reward of one 
hundred dollars has been offered for his apprehension. Which road 
did he take ?’ 

The question was thrice repeated, but not one of the bewildered 
by-standers could find tongue to answer. 





THe next morning, the following paragraph appeared as a leader 
in the columns of the ‘ Unionville Democrat :’ 


‘UNPARALLELED Parry Meanness !— Many of our readers are already aware of the 
paltry partizan trick which was yesterday played off upon the committee of arrange- 
ments for the reception of the President — and through them upon the highly respectable 
citizens of Unionville, whom they represented— by an unprincipled member of the 
opposition, in a neighboring village. Comment upon such baseness is not only not 
enlied for, but is entirely unnecessary. The finger of withering scorn, and the most un- 
mitigated contempt, will be pointed, hereafter, to the perpetrator of this outrageous 
stratagem! We ardently hope that no citizen of Unionville, in passing through a certain 
neighboring village, will ever give his suffrages to the tavern, whose landlord could so 
far forget his station, as to become accessary to a base, and we may add a most dishon- 
orable, deception. It will gratify the President, when he shall come to hear of it, to 
know, that the flourishing village which fatigue and over-exertion alone prevented 
him from extending his tour to, yields to none in her reverence for the principles 
of ninety-eight, and in her admiration of the distinguished warrior who 30 ably wields the 
helm of state.’ 
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In the same number of the ‘ Democrat,’ was a notice that lawyer 
Brown had ‘ brought a suit to recover damages for certain panes of 
glass, broken by the firing of ordnance, in honor of the supposed 
arrival of General Jackson,’ together with an advertisement of the 
village landlord, that a large plated tankard, with several silver spoons, 
had been stolen from his table, on the day before, for the recovery of 
which a liberal reward would be paid. 

To this very day, ‘ The President’s Visit’ is an exceedingly un- 
popular theme in Unionville. 


ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT. 


‘Tue mother wept her first-born, for its little soul, like other tones, had been dissipated in the 
atmosphere of life. Death had breathed upon its butterfly being, and it rose from the world’s tem- 
pestuous storms, into the ever-peaceful ether ; from the flowers of earth, to the flowers of paradise.’ 


Jean Pauw RicutTer. 


I. 


Why didst thou come with such sweet prop 
To wander o’er the heart’s ungathered feeling, 
And wake my love, on it to smile, and die’? 


Dream of my bosom! to its darkness one 
ecy? 


Il. 


When the lone autumn wind, around our dwelling, 
Sweeps the last leaf from off the faded tree, 

Oh, how does memory, in our bosoms swelling, 
Bring back the death-hour that has gathered thee ! 


Ill. 


What couldst thou win from earth, thou gentle spirit ! 
That thy pure essence with its dust combined ? 
Joy, that an unearthed soul might not inherit ? 
A loftier breathing of Omniscient mind ? 


Iv. 


Pain passed thy brow, and closed thine eye when dying, 
Played with thy heart, and fluttered on thy breath, 

Dimmed the last smile that flicker’d ’neath its sighing, 
What couldst thou win, my boy, from life, but death 7 


v. 


The cloud hath taught me; as its drop descending 
To earth, shall filter through each rocky vein, 
With darker elements its nature blending, 
To flash a jewel, when revealed again : 


VI. 


Life’s trial o’er, my Beautiful! from earth, 

And from the grave’s deep mine, thy soul has risen, 
And immortality, from mortal birth, 

Has linked it to the spirit-gems of heaven! 


New-York, September, 1839. L’ABEILLE. 
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THE HILL OF CIVILIZATION. 


A DREAM UF THE PRESENT. 


ONE evening, as was my custom, I was walking in a neighboring 
wood, when presently my mind became occupied with contemplations 
of mankind; the vicissitudes of human life, the influence of wealth, 
and the consequent grades of being. The envy of the menial, and 
the haughty pomp of the affluent, as it were in a series of moving 
pictures, passed before me, in sober succession. It was a season for 
tranquil, uninterrupted musing. The clear heavens were thickly 
strown with stars, and in their midst, the moon floated in her own 
celestial light. The fluttering leaf descended to the earth, wet with 
dew. The fitful roar of a distant waterfall, and the low, melancholy 
music of the crickets, chimed in solemnly with the dreary aspect of 
nature, and brought home to me my own mortality, and the vanity of all 
earthly pride and ostentation. Retiring to rest, I fell into a pleasant 
slumber ; ‘and as I slept, | dreamed a dream.’ 

Methought I stood upon a wide plain, bounded by the horizon, in 
the centre of which rose a high mountain, called the Hitu or Civini- 
ZATION. ‘This plain was covered with human beings, ignorant of 
civilization, and was called the ‘ Wilderness of the Savages.’ Among 
them, I recognised people from every nation, all mingled together ; 
some worshipping the sun, others the moon ; some kneeling to blocks 
and stones; and a very few acknowledging no God at all. They 
seemed chiefly to subsist by hunting and fishing; and their only 
pleasure appeared to be, the gratification of the animal passions. 

The Hill of Civilization rose to a peak, and was portioned into 
three divisions, formed by circular walls, each of which was inhabited. 
Passages were to be seen, here and there, through which those passed 
who ascended from below, each of which was guarded with great 
watchfulness. The first division was thronged, for the most part, by 
a crazy set of bedlamites, whose carousing, laughter, intemperance, 
and blasphemy, shook the very mountain itself. Wretchedness and 
crime polluted the atmosphere, and my heart sickened at the spec- 
tacle. A few of the number, however, turned their backs upon these 
scenes, and resisting every temptation, broke from their companions, 
and commenced climbing the precipice, with their eyes fixed upward. 
With the jeers of the multitude sounding in their rear, they nerved 
themselves to their task. Laboring manfully, they soon reached the 
gate of the second division, at which Justice presided, who admitted 
them, with many encomiums upon their enterprise and exertion. 

After making acquaintance with their new associates, they had 
much reason to rejoice. Yet even here, they were not a little an- 
noyed by a select few, who had more pride than common sense. 
For example, they were asked: ‘ How they passed their journey ;’ 
‘if they had any poor or vulgar relations remaining behind ;’ ‘ if 
their dlood had ever ran so high before ;’ ‘how much gold they 
brought up with them,’ et cetera. One portly gentleman, of evident 
authority, objected to them because they were interlopers; but being 
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reminded that bis father, fifty years bite, came up the same path, 
he felt the necessity of remaining silent. But the majority greeted 
them with a welcome, and they soon became incorporated members 
of the society. 

I observed that industry was the leading feature among this se- 
cond or middle class. On every side business was rushing on with 
giant might. The busy rolling of water-wheels, and the clattering 
of machinery ; ; the clinking of the hammer, and the lading and un- 
lading of goods ; all mingled together in a sort of systematic confu- 
sion; while the harvest song, echoing among the hills, told where 
the husbandman walked like a king among his golden sheaves. Here 
Health, the child of Industry, flourished as arose; Contentment was 
singing her song, where the mechanic stood gazing at his own work- 
manship. Intelligence beamed from every eye; and affection shed 
a holy charm over the family circle. Fashion, that tyrant of nations, 
here exercised but weak authority. She was subordinate to Taste and 
Convenience, who managed all the domestic affairs of this people. 

There was one thing, however, which marred the felicity of a por- 
tion of this middle class. On the summit of the mountain, girt with 
a wall of brass, stood the Temple of Luxury, with its dome partly 
veiled in clouds, and its roof, inlaid with gold, burning in the glories 
of the setting sun. From thence came the breathings of bewitching 
music, the murmur of pleasant voices, and loud peals of laughter ; 
which, with the glimpses of gorgeous sights, and showy equipages, 
deluded many of the sober inhabitants below. These temptations 
were continually sounding in their ears, owing to a breeze which 
blew down the mountain, and which also prevented the complaints of 
the more miserable at its foot from rising upward. 

My eyes were soon turned to where a large number were struggling 
up the rugged path that led tothe Temple of Luxury. Anxiety was 
visible in all their movements. They seemed also to lack that inde- 
pendence which had previously characterized them. They presently 
arrived at a magnificent gate, over which swelled an arch, crowned 
with rich figures in sculpture. This was guarded by a large gentle- 
man, of florid countenance, and dropsical aspect, whose name was 
Weattu. Money was the passport, reputation being of secondary 
consideration. But as the fame of the rich travellers had preceded 
them, they found no difficulty in effecting an admission. As they 
passed along, salutations were showered upon them from every side ; 
the only wonder seemed to be, that they had never had the honor of 
meeting before. Apologies were tendered, excuses made, every ex- 
ertion manifested, to render the new-comers happy. In fact, all the 
grandees around the temple did nothing but compete with each other 
in the preparation of gorgeous entertainments for the strangers of 
worth, who had come among them. 

Upon a closer inspection, ; the new inmates found that the Temple 
of Luxury was not what it appeared from a distance. Vice was 
alarmingly triumphant. Bloated Intemperance staggered along, clad 
in purple and fine linen ; hobbling Gout, with his limbs swathed in 
flannel, followed in his train; pale Dyspepsia, with his rueful coun- 
tenance, and skeleton form, ‘groaned with the weary load of life ; 
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yellow Jaundice was paying the penalty of a late debauch; and ever 
and anon some unfortunate suicide was reported to have laid violent 
hands upon himself, in a fit of ennui. 

Here, I observed, Fashion held her court. She gave a tone to all 
the society about her. She was the great dictator over all. Her vic- 
tims were chiefly among the females. Consumption was her execu- 
tioner, and death her penalty ; yet was she hugged with surpassing 
devotion. She attended all her devotees to the tomb itself, and raised 
a mausoleum over them, that posterity might know how many con- 
quests she could boast. Some of her victims, after sinking to the 
lowest state of degradation, were thrown over the battlements, fall- 
ing to the fvot of the hill, where, unwept, they ended a miserable 
existence. 

I paused, and began to reflect upon what [had seen. I looked up; 
the mountain seemed to rock, and the ground to tremble beneath my 
feet. I sprang up, affrighted, and suddenly awoke. All was in an 
instant dissolved, like the thin mist of the morning. The light burst 
into my windows ; the breath of dawn stirred the trees upon the 
upland; and I was once more awake to the stern realities of life. 

H. H. R. 


THE ‘BETTER LAND.’ 


RY M. Aw BROWNE. 





I. 


Ou could we see the regions beyond the azure air, 
And could we see the legions of blessed spirits there; 
And could we see the mansions prepared for us on high, 
And the fragrant, fadeless flowers that are beyond that sky; 
Should we ever shed a tear, 
For our cares and sorrows here! 


Oh could we see the glory our long-lost friends have claimed, 
Brighter than ever story that human lips have framed; 
Could we behold the pleasures which they are tasting now, 
And see the sparkling treasures bound round each radiant brow; 
Should we weep, or should we sigh, 
That things of earth must die! 


Ill. 


But though we have not seen it, that kingdom free from wo, 
Though there’s a gulf between it and us, we know ’t is so; 
Though death divide it from us, we know that we must die, 
And in Gon’s holy promise our souls may well rely: 

Shall we not believe the word, 

Once from his own lips heard ? 


IV. 


We trust in Him to aid us, upon our pilgrimage, 
And though the world upbraid us, with Him will we engage : 
And in our path to heaven, though thorns and weeds be strown, 
We'll pray to be forgiven, trusting in Curist alone: 
Dash the swelling tear away! 
Such joy can never know decay. 
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COMMUNIPAW. 









A LEGEND OF 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 


Sir: I observed in your last month’s periodical, a communication 
from a Mr. VANDERDONK, giving some information concerning Com- 
munipaw. I herewith send you, Mr. Editor, a legend connected with 
that place; and am much surprised it should have escaped the re- 
searches of your very authentic correspondent, as it relates to an edifice 
scarcely less fated than the House of the Four Chimnies. I give you 
the legend in its crude and simple state, as I heard it related ; it is ca- 
pable, however, of being dilated, inflated, and dressed up into very im- 
posing shape and dimensions. Should any of your ingenious contribu- 
tors in this line feel inclined to take it in hand, they will find ample ma- 
terials, collateral and illustrative, among the papers of the late Reinier 
Skaats, many years since crier of the court, and keeper of the City 
Hall, in the city of the Manhattoes ; or in the library of that important 
and utterly renowned functionary, Mr. Jacob Hays, long time high 
constable, who, in the course of his extensive researches, has amassed 
an amount of valuable facts, to be rivalled only by that great historical 
collection, ‘ The Newgate Calendar.’ 


Your humble servant, 
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A LEGEND OF COMMUNIPAW. 

Wuoever has visited the ancient and renowned village of Commu- 
nipaw, may have noticed an old stone building, of most ruinous and 
sinister appearance. The doors and window-shutters are ready to 
drop from their hinges; ola clothes are stuffed in the broken panes 
of glass, while legions of half-starved dogs prowl about the premises, 
and rush out and bark at every passer by ; for your beggarly house in a 
village is most apt to swarm with profligate and ill-conditioned dogs. 
What adds to the sinister appearance of this mansion, is a tall frame in 
front, not a little resembling a gallows, and which looks as if waiting to 
accommodate some of the inhabitants with a well-merited airing. It 
is not a gallows, however, but an ancient sign-post; for this dwelling, 
in the golden days of Communipaw, was one of the most orderly 
and peaceful of village taverns, where all the public affairs of Com- 
munipaw were talked and smoked over. In fact, it was in this very 
building that Olofte the Dreamer, and his companions, concerted that 
great voyage of discovery and colonization, in which they explored 
Buttermilk Channel, were nearly shipwrecked in the strait of Hell- 
gate, and finally landed on the island of Manhattan, and founded the 
great city of New-Amsterdam. 

Even after the province had been cruelly wrested from the sway of 
their High Mightinesses, by the combined forces of the British and 
the Yankees, this tavern continued its ancient loyalty. It is true, 
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the head of the Prince of Orange disappeared from the sign; a strange 
bird being painted overit, with the explanatory legend of ‘ Dis Witpe 
Gans,’ or The Wild Goose ; but thisall the world knew to bea sly rid- 
dle of the landlord, the worthy Teunis Van Gieson, a knowing man 
in a small way, who laid his finger beside his nose and winked, when 
any one studied the signification of his sign, and observed that his 
goose was hatching, but would join the flock whenever they flew over 
the water ; an enigma which was the perpetual recreation and delight 
of the loyal but fat-headed burghers of Communipaw. 

Under the sway of this patriotic, though discreet and quiet publi- 
can, the tavern continued to flourish in primeval tranquillity, and was 
the resort of all true-hearted Nederlanders, from all parts of Pavonia ; 
who met here quietly and secretly, to smoke and drink the downfall 
of Briton and Yankee, and success to Admiral Van Tromp. 

The only drawback on the comfort of the establishment, was a 
nephew of mine host, a sister’s son, Yan Yost Vanderscamp by name, 
and a real scamp by nature. This unlucky whipster showed an early 
propensity to mischief, which he gratified in a small way, by playing 
tricks upon the frequenters of the Wild Goose; putting gunpowder 
in their pipes, or squibs in their pockets, and astonishing them with an 
explosion, while they sat nodding round the fire-place in the bar-room; 
and if perchance a worthy burgher from some distant part of Pavonia 
had lingered until dark over his potation, it was odds but that young 
Vanderscamp would slip a briar under his horse’s tail, as he mounted, 
and send him clattering along the road, in neck-or-nothing style, to his 
infinite astonishment and discomfiture. 

It may be wondered at, that mine host of the Wild Goose did not 
turn such a graceless varlet out of doors ; but Teunis Van Gieson was 
an easy-tempered man, and, having no child of his own, looked upon 
his nephew with almost parental indulgence. His patience and good 
nature were doomed to be tried by an other inmate of his mansion. This 
was a cross-grained curmudgeon of a negro, named Pluto, who was 
a kind of enigma in Communipaw. Where he came from, no- 
body knew. He was found one morning, after a storm, cast like a 
sea-monster on the strand, in front of the Wild Goose, and lay there, 
more dead than alive. The neighbors gathered round, and specu- 
lated on this production of the deep ; whether it were fish or flesh, or 
a compound of both, commonly yclept a merman. The kind-hearted 
Teunis Van Gieson, seeing that he wore the human form, took him 
into his house, and warmed him into life. By degrees, he showed 
signs of intelligence, and even uttered sounds very much like lan- 
guage, but which no one in Communipaw could understand. Some 
thought him a negro just from Guinea, who had either fallen over- 
board, or escaped from a slave-ship. Nothing, however, could ever 
draw from him any account of his origin. When questioned on the 
subject, he merely pointed to Gibbet-Island, a small rocky islet, which 
lies in the open bay, just opposite to Communipaw, as if that were his 
native place, though every body knew it had never been inhabited. 

In the process of time, he acquired something of the Dutch 
language, that is to say, he learnt all its vocabulary of oaths and ma- 
ledictions, with just words sufficient to string them together. ‘ Donder 
en blicksem !’ (thunder and lightning,) was the gentlest of his ejacu- 
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lations. For years he kept about the Wild Goose, more like one of 
those familiar spirits, or household goblins, that we read of, than like a 
human being. He acknowledged allegiance to no one, but per- 
formed various domestic offices, when it suited his humor; waiting 
occasionally on the guests; grooming the horses, cutting wood, draw- 
ing water; and all this without being ordered. Lay any command on 
him, and the stubborn sea-urchin was sure to rebel. He was never 
so much at home, however, as when on the water, plying about in 
skiff or canoe, entirely alone, fishing, crabbing, or grabbing for 
oysters, and would bring home quantities for the larder of the Wild 
Goose, which he would throw down at the kitchen door, with a growl. 
No wind nor weather deterred him from launching forth on his 
favorite element : indeed, the wilder the weather, the more he seemed 
to enjoy it. If a storm was brewing, he was sure to put off from 
shore; and would be seen far out in the bay, his light skiff dancing 
like a feather on the waves, when sea and sky were all ina turmoil, and 
the stoutest ships were fain to lower their sails. Sometimes, on such 
occasions, he would be absent for days together. How he weathered 
the tempests, and how and where he subsisted, no one could divine, 
nor did any one venture to ask, for all had an almost superstitious awe 
of him. Some of the Communipaw oystermen declared that they had 
more than once seen him suddenly disappear, canoe and all, as if they 
plunged beneath the waves, and after a while come up again, in 
quite a different part of the bay; whence they concluded that he could 
live under water like that notable species of wild duck, commonly called 
the Hell-diver. All began to consider him in the light of a foul- 
weather bird, like the Mother Carey’s Chicken, or Stormy Petrel; and 
whenever they saw him putting far out in his skiff, in cloudy weather, 
made up their minds for a storm. 

The only being for whom he seemed to have any liking, was Yan 
Yost Vanderscamp, and him he liked for his very wickedness. He 
in a manner took the boy under his tutelage, prompted him to all 
kinds of mischief, aided him in every wild harum-scarum freak, until 
the lad became the complete scape-grace of the village ; a pest to his 
uncle, and to every one else. Nor were his pranks confined to the land; 
he soon learned to accompany old Pluto on the water. Together these 
worthies would cruise about the broad bay, and all the neighboring 
straits and rivers ; poking around in skiffs and canoes ; robbing the set 
nets of the fishermen; landing on remote coasts, and laying waste 
orchards and water-melon patches; in short, carrying on a complete 
system of piracy, on a small scale. Piloted by Pluto, the youthful 
Vanderscamp soon became acquainted with all the bays, rivers, creeks, 
and inlets of the watery world around him; could navigate from the 
Hook to Spiting-devil on the darkest night, and learned to set even the 
terrors of Hell-gate at defiance. 

At length, negro and boy suddenly disappeared, and days and weeks 
elapsed, but without tidings of them. Some said they must have run 
away and gone to sea; others jocosely hinted, that old Pluto, being no 
other than his namesake in disguise, had spirited away the boy to the 
nether regions. All, however, agreed in one thing, that the village 
was well rid of them. 


In the process of time, the good Teunis Van Gieson slept with 
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his fathers, and the tavern remained shut up, waiting for a claimant, 
for the next heir was Yan Yost Vanderscamp, and he had not been 
heard of for years. At length, one day, a boat was seen pulling for 
shore, from a long, black, rakish-looking schooner, that lay at anchor 
in the bay. The boat’s crew seemed worthy of the craft from which 
they debarked. Never had such a set of noisy, roistering, swaggering 
varlets landed in peaceful Communipaw. They were outlandish in 
garb and demeanor, and were headed by a rough, burly, bully ruf- 
fian, with fiery whiskers, a copper nose, a scar across his face, and a 
great Flaunderish beaver slouched on one side of his head, in whom, 
to their dismay, the quiet inhabitants were made to recognise their 
early pest, Yan Yost Vanderscamp. The rear of this hopeful gang 
was brought up by old Pluto, who had lost an eye, grown grizzly- 
headed, and looked more like a devil than ever. Vanderscamp 
renewed his acquaintance with the old burghers, much against their 
will, and in a manner not at all to their taste. He slapped them famili- 
arly on the back, gave them an iron grip of the hand, and was hail 
fellow well met. According to his own account, he had been all the 
world over; had made money by bags full; had ships in every sea, 
and now meant to turn the Wild Goose into a country seat, where he 
and his comrades, all rich merchants from foreign parts, might enjoy 
themselves in the interval of their voyages. 

Sure enough, in a little while there was a complete metamorphose 
of the Wild Goose. From being a quiet, peaceful Dutch public 
house, it became a most riotous, uproarious private dwelling; a com- 
plete rendezvous for boisterous men of the seas, who came here to 
have what they called a ‘ blow out’ on dry land, and might be seen at 
all hours, lounging about the door, or lolling out of the windows ; 
swearing among themselves, and cracking rough jokes on every passer 
by. The house was fitted up, too, in so strange a manner: ham- 
mocks slung to the wells, instead of bedsteads; odd kinds of furniture, 
of foreign fashion; bamboo couches, Spanish chairs; pistols, cut- 
lasses, and blunderbusses, suspended on every peg; silver crucifixes 
on the mantle-pieces, silver candle-sticks and porringers on the tables, 
contrasting oddly with the pewter and Delf ware of the original 
establishment. And then the strange amusements of these sea-mon- 
sters! Pitching Spanish dollars, instead of quoits; firing blunder- 
busses out of the window; shooting at a mark, or at any unhappy 
dog, or cat, or pig, or barn-door fowl, that might happen to come 
within reach. 

The only being who seemed to relish their rough waggery, was old 
Pluto; and yet he led but a dog’s life of it; for they practised all 
kinds of manual jokes upon him; kicked him about like a foot-ball ; 
shook him by his grizly mop of wool, and never spoke to him without 
coupling a curse by way of adjectiveto his name, and consigning him 
to the infernal regions. The old fellow, however, seemed to like them 
the better, the more they cursed him, though his utmost expression of 
pleasure never amounted to more than the growl of a petted bear, 
when his ears are rubbed. 

Old Pluto was the ministering spirit at the orgies of the Wild 
Goose ; and such orgies as took place there! Such drinking, sing- 
ing, whooping, swearing ; with an occasional interlude of quarrelling 
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and fighting. The noisier grew the revel, the more old Pluto plied 
the potations, until the guests would become frantic in their merri- 
ment, smashing every thing to pieces, and throwing the house out of 
the windows. Sometimes, after a drinking bout, they sallied forth 
and scoured the village, to the dismay of the pong burghers, who 
gathered their women within doors, and would have shut upthe house. 
Vanderscamp, however, was not to be rebuffed. He insisted on 
renewing acquaintance with his old neighbors, and on introducing his 
friends, the merchants, to their families ; swore he was on the look- 
out for a wife, and meant, before he stopped, to find husbands for all 
their daughters. So, will-ye, nill-ye, sociable he was; swaggered 
about their best parlors, with his hat on one side of his head; sat on 
the good wife’s nicely-waxed mahogany table, kicking his heels 
against the carved and polished legs; kissed and tousled the young 
vrouws ; and, if they frowned and pouted, gave them a gold rosary, or 
a sparkling cross, to put them in good humor again. 

Sometimes nothing would satisfy him, but he must have some of his 
old neighbors to dinner atthe Wild Goose. There was no refusing 
him, for he had got the complete upper hand of the community, and 
the peaceful burghers all stood in awe of him. But what a time 
would the quiet, worthy men have, among these rake-hells, who would 
delight to astound them with the most extravagant gunpowder tales, 
embroidered with all kinds of foreign oaths ; clink the can with them; 
pledge them in deep potations; baw] drinking songs in their ears; 
and occasionally fire pistols over their heads, or under the table, and 
then laugh in their faces, and ask them how they liked the smell of 
gunpowder. 

Thus was the little village of Communipaw for a time like the un- 
fortunate wight possessed with deyils; until Vanderscamp and his bro- 
ther merchants would sail on another trading voyage, when the Wild 
Goose would be shut up, and every thing relapse into quiet, only to 
be disturbed by his next visitation. 

The mystery of all these proceedings gradually dawned upon the 
tardy intellects of Communipaw. These were the times of the noto- 
rious Captain Kidd, when the American harbors were the resorts of 
piratical adventurers of all kinds, who, under pretext of mercantile 
voyages, scoured the West Indies, made plundering descents upon 
the Spanish Main, visited even the remote Indian Seas, and then 
came to dispose of their booty, have their revels, and fit out new 
expeditions, in the English colonies. 

Vanderscamp had served in this hopeful school, and having risen to 
importance among the bucaniers, had pitched upon his native village 
and early home, as a quiet, out-of-the way, unsuspected place, where 
he and his comrades, while anchored at New-York, might have their 
feasts, and concert their plans, without molestation. 

At length the attention of the British government was called to 
these piratical enterprises, that were becoming so frequent and out- 
rageous. Vigorous measures were taken to check and punish them. 
Several of the most noted freebooters were caught and executed, and 
three of Vanderscamp’s chosen comrades, the most riotous swash- 
bucklers of the Wild Goose, were hanged in chains on Gibbet-Island, 
in full sight of their favorite resort. As to Vanderscamp himself, he 
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and his man Pluto again disappeared, and it was hoped by the peo- - 
ple of Communipaw that he had fallen in some foreign brawl, or been re 
swung on some foreign gallows. 

For a time, therefore, the tranquillity of the village was re- 
stored; the worthy Dutchmen once more smoked their pipes in peace, 
eyeing, with peculiar complacency, their old pests and terrors, the 
pirates, dangling and drying in the sun, on Gibbet-Island. 

This perfect calm was doomed at length to be ruffled. The fiery . 
persecution of the pirates gradually subsided. Justice was satisfied 
with the examples that had been made, and there was no more talk of 
Kidd, and the other heroes of like kidney. On acalm summer even- 
ing, a boat, somewhat heavily laden, was seen pulling into Communi- 
paw. What was the surprise and disquiet of the inhabitants, to see ie 
Yan Yost Vanderscamp seated at the helm, and his man Pluto tugging “a 
at the oar! Vanderscamp, however, was apparently an altered man. a, 
He brought home with him a wife, who seemed to be a shrew, and ’ 
to have the upper hand of him. He no longer was the swaggering, 
bully ruffian, but affected the regular merchant, and talked of retiring iz 
from business, and settling down quietly, to pass the rest of his days | ie 
in his native place. 

The Wild Goose mansion was again opened, but with diminished 
splendor, and no riot. It is true, Vanderscamp had frequent nautical 
visitors, and the sound of revelry was occasionally overheard in his 
house ; but every thing seemed to be done under the rose; and old 4 
Pluto was the only servant that officiated at these orgies. The 3 
visitors, indeed, were by no means of the turbulent stamp of their el 
predecessors; but quiet, mysterious traders, full of nods, and winks, 
and hieroglyphic signs, with whom, to use their cant phrase, ‘every 
thing was smug.’ ‘Their ships came to anchor at night, in the lower 
bay; and, on a private signal, Vanderscamp would launch his boat, 
and accompanied solely by his man Pluto, would make them myste- 
rious visits. Sometimes boats pulled in at night, in front of the Wild 
Goose, and various articles of merchandise were landed in the dark, 
and spirited away, nobody knew whither. One of the more curious of 
the inhabitants kept watch, and caught a glimpse of the features 
of some of these night visitors, by the casual glance of a lantern, and 
declared that he recognised more than one of the freebooting 
frequenters of the Wild Goose, in former times; from whence he a} © 
concluded that Vanderscamp was at his old game, and that this myste- { | 
rious merchandise was nothing more nor less than piratical plunder. or! 
The more charitable opinion, however, was, that Vanderscamp and f 
his comrades, having been driven from their old line of business, by 
the ‘ oppressions of government,’ had resorted to smuggling to make 
both ends meet. 

Be that as it may: 1 come now to the extraordinary fact, which is b: 
the butt-end of this story. It happened late one night, that Yan Yost > 
Vanderscamp was returning across the broad bay, in his light skiff, ! 
rowed by his man Pluto. He had been carousing on board of a ves- ; 
sel, newly arrived, and was somewhat obfuscated in intellect, by the F 
liquor he had imbibed. It was a still, sultry night; a heavy mass of 
lurid clouds was rising in the west, with the low muttering of distant 
thunder. Vanderscamp called on Pluto to pull lustily, that they might 
get home before the gathering storm. The old negro made no reply, 
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but shaped his course so as to skirt the rocky shores of Gibbet-Island. 
A faint creaking over head, caused Vanderscamp to cast up his eyes, 
when, to his horror, he beheld the bodies of his three pot companions 
and brothers in iniquity dangling in the moonlight, their rags flutter- 
ing, and their chains creaking, as they were slowly swung backward 


o? 


and forward by the rising breeze. 

‘ What do you mean, you blockhead!’ cried Vanderscamp, ‘ by pull- 
ing so close to the island ?” 

‘I thought you’d be glad to see your old friends, once more,’ 
growled the negro: ‘ you were never afraid of a living man, what 
do you fear from the dead ? 

‘Who’s afraid ? hiccupped Vanderscamp, partly heated by liquor, 
partly nettled by the jeer of the negro; ‘who’s afraid! Hang me, 
but I would be glad to see them once more, alive or dead, at the 
Wild Goose. Come, my lads in the wind!’ continued he, taking a 
draught, and flourishing the bottle above his head, ‘here ’s fair weather 
to you in the other world ; and if you should be walking the rounds 
to-night, odds fish! but I Nl be happy if you will drop in to supper.’ 

A dismal creaking was the only reply. The wind blew loud and 
shrill, and as it whistled round the gallows, and among the bones, 
sounded as if there were laughing and gibbering in the air. Old 
Pluto chuckled to himself, and now pulled for home. The storm 
burst over the voyagers, while they were yet far from shore. The 
rain fell in torrents, the thunder crashed and pealed, and the light- 
ning kept up an incessant blaze. It was stark midnight, before they 
landed at Communipaw. 

Dripping and shivering, Vanderscamp crawled homeward. He 
was completely sobered by the storm ; the water soaked from without, 
having diluted and cooled the liquor within. Arrived at the Wild 
Goose, he knocked timidly and dubiously at the door, for he dreaded 
the reception he was to experience from his wife. He had reason to 
do so. She met him at the threshold, in a precious ill humor. 

‘Is this a time,’ said she, ‘to keep people out of their beds, and to 
bring home company, to turn the house upside down ?” 

‘* Company? said Vanderscamp, meekly; ‘ I have brought no com- 
pany with me, wife.’ 

‘ No indeed ! they have got here before you, but by your invitation ; 
and blessed looking company they are, truly !’ 

Vanderscamp’s knees smote together. ‘ For the love of heaven, 
where are they, wife ?” 

‘ Where ?— why in the blue room, up stairs, making themselves as 
much at home as if the house were their own.’ 

Vanderscamp made a desperate effort, scrambled up to the room, 
and threw open the door. Sure enough, there at a table, on which 
burned alight as blue as brimstone, sat the three guests from Gibbet- 
Island, with halters round their necks, and bobbing their cups toge- 
ther, as if they were hob-or-nobbing, and trolling the old Dutch free- 
booter’s glee, since translated into’ English : 


‘For three merry lads be we, 

And three merry lads be we; 

I on the land, and thou on the sand, 
And Jack on the gallows-tree.’ 
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Vanderscamp saw and heard no more. Starting back with horror, he 
missed his footing on the landing place, and fell from the top of the 
stairs to the bottom. He was taken up speechless, and, either from the 
fall or the fright, was buried in the yard of the little Dutch church at 
Bergen, on the following Sunday. 

From that day forward, the fate of the Wild Goose was sealed. It 
was pronounced a haunted house, and avoided accordingly. No one 
inhabited it but Vanderscamp’s shrew of a widow, and old Pluto, and 
they were considered but little better than its hobgoblin visitors. 
Pluto grew more and more haggard and morose, and looked more 
like an imp of darkness than a human being. He spoke to no one, 
but went about muttering to himself; or, as some hinted, talking with 
the devil, who, though unseen, was ever at his elbow. Now and then 
he was seen pulling about the bay alone, in his skiff, in dark weather, 
or at the approach of night-fall; nobody could tell why, unless on 
an errand to invite more guests from the gallows. Indeed it was 
affirmed that the Wild Goose still continued to be a house of enter- 
tainment for such guests, and that on stormy nights, the blue cham- 
ber was oceasionally illuminated, and sounds of diabolical merriment 
were overheard, mingling with the howling of the tempest. Some 
treated these as idle stories, until on one such night, it was about the 
time of the equinox, there was a horrible uproar in the Wild Goose, 
that could not be mistaken. It was not so much the sound of revelry, 
however, as strife, with two or three piercing shrieks, that pervaded 
every part of the village. Nevertheless, no one thought of hasten- 
ing tothe spot. On the contrary, the honest burghers of Communi- 
paw drew their night-caps over their ears, and buried their heads 
under the bed-clothes, at the thoughts of Vanderscamp and his gal- 
lows companions. 

The next morning, some of the bolder and more curious under 
took to reconnoitre. All was quiet and lifeless at the Wild Goose. 
The door yawned wide open, and had evidently been open all night, 
for the storm had beaten into the house. Gathering more courage 
from the silence and apparent desertion, they gradually ventured 
over the threshold. The house had indeed the air of having been 
possessed bydevils. Every thing was topsy turvy ; trunks had been 
broken open, and chests of drawers and corner cup-boards turned 
inside out, as in a time of general sack and pillage; but the most 
woful sight was the widow of Yan Yost Vanderscamp, extended a 
corpse on the floor of the blue chamber, with the marks of a deadly 
gripe on the wind-pipe. 

All now was conjecture and dismay at Communipaw ; and the dis- 
appearance of old Pluto, who was no where to be found, gave rise to 
all kinds of wild surmises. Some suggested that the negro had be- 
trayed the house to some of Vanderscamp’s bucaniering associates, 
and that they had decamped together with the booty; others surmised 
that the negro was nothing more nor less than a devil incarnate, who 
had now accomplished his ends, and made off with his dues. 

Events, however, vindicated the negro from this last imputation. 
His skiff was picked up, drifting about the bay, bottom upward, as if 
wrecked in a tempest; and his body was found, shortly afterward, 
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by some Communipaw fishermen, stranded among the rocks of Gib- 
bet-Island, near the foot of the pirates’ gallows. The fishermen shook 
their heads, and observed that old Pluto had ventured once too often 
to invite Guests from Gibbet-Island. 


LINES 


FROM A SISTER TO AN ONLY BROTHER AT SEA. 


‘ she sits and weeps 
At what the sailor suffers,’ 


I. 


Far on the dark blue sea, 
Methinks thy vessel flies ; 
O, turn again to thy own fair land, 
Again to thy own blue skies ! 
O, haste thee back on the bounding keel — 
Why should the tear for thy wandering steal ? 


Il 


Is the music of dashing waves, 
The song of the ocean-gale, 
And the lonely cry of the wild sea-bird, 
When stormy winds prevail, 
More sweet, more joyous, more dear to thee, 
Than the music of home and of love can be 7 


Ill. 


Dost thou think of thy sister now ? 
Of her tender love to thee ? 
Then turn thee back, in thy wild career, 
And forsake the dark blue sea! 
Then shall the sun-light of by-gone years, 
Spring up in the eyes that are dim with tears ! 


IVs 


Since thou wert away, my brother, 
The light of my life is gone ; 
And the beautiful visions of early days, 
Even as the winds, have flown; 
For ah ! those bright visions were centered in thee, 
And thou art afar on the lonely sea! 


Vv. 


I know thy love is changeless still, 
I know thou art true to me; 
Yet my spirit will pine, like the timid dove, 
Till thou leavest the dark blue sea : 
We know that the sun is unchangeably bright 
Yet it gladdens us most, while enjoying its light. 


VI. 


Then turn thee again from the dark blue sea, 
Where thy bounding vessel flies ; 
Again to the hills of thy own fair land, 
Again to thy own blue skies! 
Then shall the sun-light of by-gone years 
Spring up in the eyes that are dim with tears ! 




















































My Fishing Ground. 


MY FISHING GROUND. 


NUMBER THREE. 





GENTLE Reaper! — you who have enjoyed with me my spring and 
summer musings — desert me not amid the richer and more eloquent 
glories of autumn. 

The birds have nearly all left me, for other climes. <A dejected- 
looking crow alone sits hard by, upon a blasted oak, apparently lonely, 
heart-broken, and weary of life, screaming dismally to a sable com- 
panion, who answers him from another quarter of the wood. There 
is an autumnal wail in his very voice; a dirge-like strain ; something 
that bespeaks the death of the year. 

The whole forest around me is one blaze of golden pomp and 
splendor. ‘The trees are mantled with robes more gorgeous than the 
robes of kings. The whole valley is arched with rainbows. Every 
hue is there; blood-red, scarlet, green, and brown. ‘There is nothing, 
save the ever-greens, but doth suffer a change. The silent sky is 
filled with withered leaves, circling solemnly around, and gradually 
descending to the earth. A thin blue mist wraps the distant hill, 
softening its gaudy richness, yet hiding none of its beauties. All is 
solemn, and quiet, and impressive. ‘Autumn, like a faint old man 
a-weary, seems resting himself from the toils of the year. 

Far above me, on the plain, orchards are bending with their afflu- 
ent abundance. Plenty staggers over the earth, loaded with blessings. 
The heavy wain creaks along the distant landscape. There is the 
soft peach, with its tender blush, and melting flavor; pyramids of 
apples, reared to the memory of cider, and long winter evenings ; 
corn, whose yellow ears lie imbedded in the husk, like pure gold in 
the ore; pumpkins, plump and round as the goodly periphery of an 
alderman, recline lazily over the field, in luxurious ease; with eccen- 
tric squashes, crooked and perverse. It is the banquet of the year; 
the gathering-in of good things; the consummation of labor and 
of hope. 

There is a wild, withered fragrance wandering in the wood. It is 
not the all-pervading incense of spring, but the sweetness of decay ; 
a chastened odor ; a something that has been touched with blast. It 
is from the pennyroyal, on the upland, the dying fern, the faded herb- 
age; from the piles of drifting foliage, amid the dim aisles below ; 
from the purple grape, hanging leafless upon the tree; from the 
heavy autumnal flowers that flame along the water-courses, secure 
from early frosts; from the ever-green pine, and from thousands of 
medicinal herbs, that linger amid the sorrowing rains of waning 
Autumn. 

The dirge-like murmur of the cricket and grass-hopper is faintly 
heard along the hills. It is a sad thing, but the grass-hopper must leave 
me. He has been gossiping around all summer, with his green Quaker 
coat, dissipating his time, in frolics with his gay companions, and in 
gadding from field to field. His day of reckoning has come. The 
cold frosty nights are ‘a caution’ to him already, and they will soon 
VOL. «XIV. 47 
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‘be the death of him.’ But the onal that little household insect, 
will sing to us from the hearth-stone, when the tempest is loud on the 
hills. He spends his winter months at home, roving only in the sum- 
mer. He isahostage for the return of another season. When the 
fire is crackling high, and the family circle close around it, and the 
heavens scowl] without, the garrulous cricket talks to us from his warm 
retreat, telling us of brighter hours, of green fields, soft winds, and 
blooming flowers. 

Through the whole wood, the rabbit and squirrel are busy, gather- 
ing in their winter stores. Clattering up the trees, spluttering forth 
his words in great confusion, labors the uneasy squirrel, all the live- 
long day. This is his harvest. From the chestnut and the walnut tree 
he rattles down his food, as though he were sole proprietor of the 
forest. Pert and saucy, nothing daunts him. He has ever a word 
ready for any one who may affront him. There are three orders of 
these gentlemen around me; the red, the gray, and the black. And 
they are always at swords’ points, if squirrels carry swords. The 
reyal sceptre appears to be in the hands of those in red uniforms, and 
they are most exterminating tyrants ; the grays are barely tolerated, 
but ‘ the blacks’ are annihilated at once, without judge orjury. They 
are seldom seen, owing to the oppression of their rulers. 

Hark to the roar of the sportsman’s gun, and the deep bay of his 
dogs! How the hills echo back their forest revelry! The sharp crack 
of the rifle rings in every nook and corner of the wood, but not 
with the mufiled tone of spring. The dogs are half inspired with 
their task. Bounding over the sere leaves, overturning the under- 
brush, scenting the rocks, and peering up, with a solemn look, into 
the tall trees. 

The setting sun wears low. The whole west is overspread with 
autumnal clouds, gorgeously streaked with hues of red and scarlet ; 
some floating lazily along, like golden ships becalmed upon an ocean 
of crystal; some like misshapen towers, with banners streaming 
from their peaks; castles, islands, and landscapes, are fantastically 
figured in the glorious congregation. In the distance, the giant hills 
stand up in their majesty, hazy with a purple mist. Nearer by, the 
river, like a mighty serpent, winds around the promontories which in- 
vade its path, lying as sluggish as though it were a work of silver, the 
foliage upon its banks standing double in the transparent waters. 
The farmer, as he moves homeward, is followed by a giant shadow, 
which keeps ever at his heels, while that of the church steeple en- 
croaches upon the soil of another parish. How solemn and how glo- 
rious! Burning and glowing with the beauty of death, yet how 
calm and beautiful! What sermons are here, in the great cathedral 
of nature! What preachers are the hills, at such an hour! What 
an awe and solemnity invest the earth and sky! And these are the 
teachings of My Fisutne Grounp. H. H. R. 


AN ALBUM PRAGMENT. 


WuEn you were born, those who stood by 
Smiled glad, while you were crying; 

So live, that all around shall cry, 
And you may smile, when dying. 
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SONG. 


I. 


Come, fill the bowl; ’t will win a smile, 

To glad once more your drooping brow, 
Nor scorn the spell which can beguile 

One thought from all that wrings you now; 
For who in worlds so sad as this, 
Would lose even momentary bliss ? 


II. 


Come, touch the harp; its notes will bring 
At least a wreck of happier years, 

The songs our childhood loved to sing, 
Its artless j joys and simple tears ; 

How blest, if weeping could restore 

Those bright glad days, that come no more! 


Itt. 


Then touch the harp, and free and fast 
The tears I fain would weep, shall flow, 
And fill the bowl, the last, the last! 
‘Then back to life’s deceitful show; 
And waste no more a single tear 
On life, whose joys are sold so dear. 
Newburyport, ( Mass.) G. L. 


FAMILIAR LETTERS FROM LONDON. 





NUMBER FOUR. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVENTURES. 


I set down my adventures daily in a journal, and, like a good mer- 
chant, usually post up, and ‘do the correspondence,’ of a Sunday 
morning; but being upon this occasion on short allowance of time, I 
will merely refer you to the original entries. An ominous begin- 
ning this, and savoring of ‘ bills payable, debtor to cash,’ in the post- 
script. 

Sunpay. — The whole night long sat up in writing home, and slept 
‘as fast as ever husband by his mate,’ until past noon of Monday ; then 
rose and walked out, with a fashionable air, and paid a morning visit. 
I have been three weeks only in London, and have already an ac- 
quaintance. The English are so /iants. Here two girls were con- 
versing, by a kind of dactylology, across the street. I sat dictating to 
the one, who translated in signs to the other. I asked her fifty kisses, 
and she bantered me, like Leonidas, to come and take them! Put 
my letter in the post-office, containing, in my humble opinion, some 
of the best remarks extant upon English churches. In comparing 
one’s self to Archbishop Tillotson, “Warburton, or the like, one 
ought, in consulting the prejudices of the world, envious of living 
merit, to pi ace one’s self at a graceful distance, by some parenthetical 
phrase ; ‘if I may presume,’ will do. It gives a chance of recom- 
mending one’s modesty, at the same time. I belong to a literary 
club in America, the ‘ Namby Pamby.’ We are often negligent of 
this necessary prudence. 
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Looked in upon an exhibition of needle-work, as if Iris herself, 
and not Miss Linwood, had woven it. Here were an infinity of 
pieces, stitched after Raphael, Carlo Dolci, Carracci, and others, with 
an art that, under the Greeks, would have entitled the author to the jea- 
lousy of Minerva. Arachné had surely not half her skill, whose pro- 
geny now spread their webs for the morning-dew so prettily oe 
the Duke of Devonshire’s lawn. Walked through the Strand, 
quest of a breakfast. Being unused to London, “stopped to see a 
cab upset. It is a tender scene ; the cabman sympathizing with the 
passenger for not having broken his neck; the latter scrambling out 
from the horses’ legs, on hands and knees, the other looking at his 
watch: ‘ Take your shilling, Sir, if your honor pleases; time’s up.’ 
At number 333, had fried sole, a slice of rump, of rosy and delicate 
complexion, bread and ale—one and six pence ; and then went up into 
Summerset House, a delightful retreat, where one can sit twiddling 
his thumbs by the hour, looking at the girls, now in front of a Murillo, 
now a Dominichini. Next went into Pall-Mall, (in Yankee doric 
Poll-Moll,) to the ‘ Persian Kiosk ;’ paid entrance a shilling, and for 
this had a cup of coffee, a cigar, the news, and the enjoyment of a 
well-furnished room. Smok ed, and looked over the index of a maga- 
zine : ‘ Turnips ;’ Modesty ;’ O’Connell ;’ and the errata : For ‘ Mar- 
tingale,’ read nightingale; for ‘bottom,’ read button ; for ‘ bitter 
halves’ of these Englishmen, read better halves. ‘Thought of the dis- 
tress of the writers ; and recollected one at New-York, who, having 
occasion to write ‘ Pope Gregory,’ found it printed off ‘Tom!’ He 
was a virgin author, and came with his finger on it, with a very long 
face, and a look so imploringly expostulating, that even the bookseller 
relented, and agreed to cancel the sheet. He went home, most grate- 
ful; slept soundly, making up for the loss of the preceding night ; 
and out it came next morning, ‘ Pope Tom Gregory "’ 

This establishment, and the numerous others through the metro- 
polis, are called ‘Divans.’ The Frenchman smokes in his Palais 
Royal, Estaminet’s, covered passages, and often ‘dashes the gods’ in 
the open streets. The Englishman sits here more elegantly apart, the 
Times or Chronicle unfolded by him, and kissing, with a ‘ long, long 
kiss,’ the polished ivory, exhales in ambrosial puffs the Virginia or 
Oronoco, his lips opening gently, like the sleeping virgin’s, and watches 
the balmy cloud, as it rises and spreads toward the heaven of the 
Divan. He reclines on a cushion, softly recumbent, his legs are out- 
stretched, and his soul at ease, as in its night-gown and slippers ; and 
all cares being at length dissolved, he reposes on the narcotic vapor, 
as the babe which sighs and sinks to rest from its mother’s lullaby. 
If this is not happiness, then there is no happiness for mortal English- 
men, this side Mahomet’s heaven and the Houri’s. 

After leaving the Kiosk, with arms folded, I walked up and down, 
as if waiting for a suit in chancery, in Westminster Hall. So one 
day with another, I go wandering about : 


—— ‘In long galleries, solely, 
And that’s the reason I’m so melancholy ! 


St. James’ Park next received me, and I paid my respects to the tu- 
telar saint of this must excellent city. This Park is not frequented by 
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persons of gentler blood, but has a oudis many valine and geese swim- 
ming in its lakes, and fat mutton feeding on its pastures. A lady of qua- 
lity does sometimes look over the fence, i in descending to Hyde Park 
through Piccadilly ; but the saint has, generally speaking, to put up 
with his original associates, the ‘ publicans and sinners.’ I sat here 
by myself, and felt very lonely. I have seen a picture of an old 
Roman standing by atree, who says ‘ Non so/us sum.’ I think this an 
ugly situation. If such were the destiny of men and women, they 
would run wild in the forests, or grow up at the side of each other, 
like cabbages, and other vegetables. Persons bred in villages, grow 
into an immense conceit of themselves, and think there are no 
greater men than those of Lilliput. One of these, dropped into Lon- 
don, pines in his loneliness, and seems almost annihilated. Euro- 
peans suffer, in America, from the opposite evil. An Englishman 
called Allan, growing weary of the quiet comforts of his home in 
London — there is nothing so distressing as the monotony of a well- 
regulated house —took into his head to pay a visit to ‘the States.’ 
After a long voyage, with three in a state-room, he arrived in New- 
York, in the very effervescence of American travelling, and found 
himself there a guest with two hundred at the same table, and a 
sleeping partner with twenty others in the same chamber at night. 
He set off early next day, disgusted and ill-natured, on his tour. “All 
Ohio and Mississippi live upon the steamer, chewing, spitting, 
whitling. The bell rang, but modest Allan had no more of the din- 
ner than ‘the Pious Eneas upon the island of the Stroppades.’ He 
arrived at Philadelphia, where I saw him, again involved in the vor- 
tex of acrowded hotel. He procured, however, a private room, and 
there, after an apology from the landlord for leaving him without com- 
pany, he bolted his door, and sat alone. A tear often started in his 
eye; he thought of Magna Charta, and trial by jury; recalled the 
quiet hearth, the Carlton Club, the sweet society of his friends, and 
his wife and children gathered about his heart! He reproached 
himself for any neglects of them, and resolved to treat them, should 
he ever return, with a constant tenderness. He then slept, and set 
out again with the day-light. It was before steam-engines had begun 
to climb the Alleghany, and having rattled over cor deroy bridges, ‘and 
roads, which showed how far human nature is behind Mr. M’Adam in 
turnpiking, he reached Pittsburgh ; ribs broken, and a hat from Jupp’s 
irretrieveably smashed. Here he found the same gregarious multi- 
tude, the same annoyances ; and attempting to desc end the Ohio, next 
morning, was blown up by the steam-boiler. ‘ Ht dulces moriens 
reminiscitur Argos. So ended poor Allan, without even a conscious- 
ness of the privilege, so satisfactory to an American, of having three or 
four score of his fellow creatures as travelling companions to eter- 
nity. 

The eye of evening was now half closed, and the moon looked on, 
though not without blushing, while the sun was undressing and going 
to bed; yet I sat still musing, and the twilight kindly “spread her 
gray mantle over me — one is grateful for any ; kind of politeness i in 
London — and I should probably be sitting there yet, but there came 
up, I know not by the instrumentality of what divi inity, a ’renchman, 
otherwise a very clever man, whom I had known in Paris. Qua 
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gaudia! qui somploniet / A man of schuw education, and polite 
manners, addicted only to a few vices, such as wine, gaming, and 
ad — (I was going to say a naughty word, but will soften it down to 
modern delicacy) — admiration of the sex. He did me many favors, in 
his way, in Paris, and led me into pleasures which the adverse fates 
cannot annul. He frequents society, high and low, particularly the 
latter, and dotes upon me with singular fondness. By his invita- 
tion, we supped together in a French house in Leicester Square, upon 
good wine, and oysters, raw, roasted, stewed, and scalloped, by the 
rosy fingers of Miss Quin. And now, if you will promise not to 
think of Plato’s symposium in the meanwhile, I will transcribe a 
brief notice I have made of this entertainment. 


Monpay Eveninc. — English oysters are better than French, and 
be it said without irreverence to the republic, not inferior to ours. 
The little ones called ‘ natives’ are exceedingly delicate — therefore 
called natives, and are best eaten from the briny sea, undressed. 
The flavor is as much impaired by the gastronomers, as often the 
charms of the native women, by villanous mantua-makers. Our 
landlady was the neatest of the Amphytrions, looking into her dishes 
as into a mirror; knowing the entire policy and economy of sauces, 
varieties, and differences of salads; how to awaken and keep alive 
the appetite, by a judicious succession of courses ; which to be ate hot, 
which cold, which crisp, which, guid salsum, quid adustum sit, as the 
priest knows his pater noster. 

Leicester Square, too, is a celebrated spot on the map of London. 
It is the site of old Leicester-Place, built by the great Earl, and the 
dwelling of his and other distinguished families. James’ unhappy 
daughter Betsey, also George the Second’s pouting son Frederick, 
died here. It was tenanted « once by Prince Eugene; and the square 
itself has been honored by the.residence of Hogarth, Reynolds, Hun- 
ter, the surgeon, and other eminent persons. It was once, too, the 
very centre of fashion, and all elegant London paraded its magnifi- 
cence upon this square. Then ‘ the heaven’s breath smelled wooing- 
ly,’ and so it does now, toward evening ; and shops displayed here 
their glittering gems, and cashmeres, and all manner of millineries, 
tempting princely customers. Here ‘rich Spencer’s tapering leg,’ 
cased in the finest silk, mounted its gorgeous equipage, while gay and 
gartered earls gazed breathless upon the airy step, the graceful mien, 
the sparkling eye, the purple lip; and Leicester’s chariot swept like 
‘a harnessed meteor’ through the square, and grooms in painted 
coats, as the Hours, ‘ doff’d the world aside’ to let it pass. Alas! the 
greasy eating-house, or gambling den, now occupies the palace of the 
Sydney’s, and the foot of nobility is no more heard upon its pave- 
ment. Smutty coal-heavers now throng, and sweeps as black as 
Bugg Jargal, where ‘ round the coaches crowded white-gloved beaux ;’ 
the heroes of Blenheim have surrendered to the French, and plots 
of campaigns and fortresses are succeeded by the Batterie de Cuisine. 
While the Parisian English inhabit the elegant Rivoli, and Place 
Vendome, the French have here their separate quarter, like the Jews, 
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the meanest of London. A bronze statue, in the centre of the place, 
is all that is left of ancient gentility. 

Our guests were, beside myself and companion, a grave and pretty 
Englishwoman, a French girl, raw from Martinico, named Laura, of 
intelligent face, innocent of all acquired knowledge, and of a naiveté 
and simplicity altogether unknown in these civilized countries, who, 
her mother being ill, was left, with a black servant, to our mercy for 
the evening; and finally, our landlady, with a chub of a son; she a 
pretty easy Frenchwoman, sufficing, of herself, for all the ordinary 
purposes of social entertainment. And now, O Muse! your duty is 
to record our conversation, which is not likely otherwise to reach the 
ears of posterity.* Under the influence of common politeness, and a 
good deal of champagne, we began by saying the civillest things 
imaginable of one another’s countries. English beauty and virtue 
had first their panegyric; two qualities, said M. Baron, which seem 
perversely to accompany each other ; the first leading us into tempta- 
tion, and the second punishing us for the sin of being tempted. He 
recognised the fidelity of English women to their husbands, but of 
the virtue itself he professed himself not greatly the admirer. ‘ As 
for a faithful wife,’ said he, ‘ unless married to that impossibility, acon- 
stant husband, I know nothing half so disagreeable. Your time and 
attentions are perpetually taxed, to requite her merit and affection; 
and your honesty, too, for you must lie, play the hypocrite, and prac- 
tice other means of deceit. Stay out late, then she is in the pouts 
at your return. ‘A pretty time of night ;’ ‘any body’s company, I 
suppose ;’ and ends with an admonition for you to stay out altogether, 
with other such complimentary passages ; or, sending the servants to 
bed, she waits alone, and after allowing you a cold bath at the door, 
appears herself, a candle in her hand, in solemn night-gown and cap, 
opens, and then retires, as if walking in her sleep, and making no 
reply to your civilities. Ob the just gods! What a pest, now that 
I think of it! You know what insignificant causes may disturb the 
harmony of a menage. Domestic happiness is a delicate and tender 
flower, and the slightest chills may wither it. But let her have a 
little affair of gallantry on hand, ah, ma foi! you scarce could 
imagine how amiable, all at once, she becomes! So gentle in her re- 
proaches; so indulgent in your neglects of her, especially your 
absence ; and so attentive to all the delicate duties and kindnesses ! 
When you return, toward midnight, or later, from your cards, your 
mistress, or other necessary amusements, there she is, anticipating 
your return, to welcome you at the door: ‘so glad you have come 





* WE might have been tempted to run our pen through certain sentences in this ‘ conver- 
sation,’ and kindred passages which succeed, but for the fact, that the vivid view of 
foreign morality and ‘American independence’ which they afford, may not be without 
its salutary tendency. Many of our female exclusives, and ‘fashionables’ par excel- 
lence, would as soon think of confessing their age, as of admitting that they did not 
adore those ‘loves of creatures,’ the numerous French and Italian adventurers, who pro- 
menade Broadway, with their ‘long heads o’ hair, and tips on their lips, like poodles.’ It 
may be well said of us, that ‘we are the most loan-loving nation under the sun. We 
borrow pretty nearly every thing; our dresses, our morality, our habits of life. We are 
not an idle people, nor a foolish people; but somehow or other, we have got hold of a 
notion, that nothing of our own is worth a brass farthing, and that every thing belong- 
ing to foreigners is worth its weight in gold.’ We go upon tick for taste, and our bor- 
rowed morality is such as our correspondent has here depicted. Eps. KNICKERBOCKER. 
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home ;’ ‘ where did you go, my love, this evening ?’ ‘ I hope you have 
enjoyed yourself;’ ‘ come, tell me all about it.’ And then, with her 
dear little fingers, parting your locks across your forehead, she im- 
prints a burning kiss, a kiss warmed into love by the anxieties of the 
evening, upon your brow. Ah, cher ami, take my advice; have 
never any thing to do with a faithful woman. You will pine away 
under the slow fire of her reproaches, and die at last, a martyr to her 
virtue. In France, where there is no scandal, opprobrious either to 
husband or wife, and where decent appearances are preserved, infi- 
delity is no more a vice, than stealing was at Sparta; and from the 
total absence of jealousy, we are not only exempt from elopements, 
divorces, and the dishonorable composition of damages, and the éc/at, 
in trials and newspapers, of criminal conversations, but very nume- 
rous and atrocious crimes are prevented. Whoever heard of a hor- 
rible Clytemnestra or Atreus, stained with a husband’s or brother’s 
blood, in Paris? Here examples were related, in illustration, of 
French forbearance. ‘I have heard of one married Frenchman,’ 
said the Baron, ‘ who, having surprised a careless lover with his wife, 
was indeed incensed, even to demand satisfaction ; but after the lapse 
of some weeks, being interrogated by a friend on the subject, only 
said, ‘ Ah, oui, Monsieur ; - | called him to account, and all is settled 
to my wih. He apologized like a gentleman !" 

The English lady opposite, looked grave, which next brought the 
discourse upon this quality, so peculiar to the English; I objecting, 
and my companion defending it, as an excellent trait of the national 
character, and showing much learning on the subject. Laughter he 
treated as a species of incontinence, indicating moral weakness ; 
observing that weak and silly persons were most subject toit. It was 
often, he said, the expression of the malevolent passions. ‘ We have 
the sardonic, satirical, hysterical, and idiotic laugh. On a wise man’s 
face, it detracts from his wisdom ; on a fool’s, it enhances the degree of 
his stolidity. ‘I saw a laughing fool,’ says your best poet, and a good 
Latin authority says, ‘Risu. inepto res ineptior est nulla.’ Philosophy, 
Religion, W isdom, Prudence, and all the virtues, are. painted with 
serious faces ; while all the Follies and Frivolities are smrking jades ; 
and Laughter himself, with ridiculous grimaces, holds his sides,as in @ 
fitof the cholic. Both Bacon and Shakspeare recommend a certain 
air of coldness and reserve, as necessary to respect. Homer exempts 
the gods from this infirmity ; and a modern divine, I think with good 
reason; asserts that ‘laughter is an effect of original sin,’ and that 
Adam, and even our mother Eve, ‘ did not laugh, until the Fall. > He 
hinted, too, at the accidents which occ asionally befal persons of both 
sexes, from-.immoderate laughter; how Anacreon was choked to 
death in swallowing a grape- seed, ‘during a hearty laugh ; and how 
Pope Someébedy, in seeing an ape put on the tiara, in imitation of 
His Holinéss,, died of laughter ; ; and finally, he remarked, that 
Wasuineton laughed but rarely, even in youth, and during the revo- 
lution, not even smiled. 

‘ Because,’ replied I, ‘ there was nothing in those days to laugh at ;’ 
and then I ventured to cite some authorities in favor, of respectable 
persons who were subject to this affection. Even courtly Chesterfield 
indulged in a smile ; and I reminded him of Homer’s ‘ inextinguish- 
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able laugh’ in heaven ; of Vv innit s ‘Olli clic and of numerous 
poets, who had signalized smiles among the divinest graces of the 
human countenance ; and why should not laughter, instead of a sin, 
be considered as a gift of a beneficent Providence, to console miser- 
able mortals for their deprivation of paradise? Democritus, Sir, 
was an excellent philosopher, and yet his muscles were in a perpetual 
state of irrision; and Plato, too, was much addicted to laughing ; 
for, indulging one day in this relaxation, with his friends, he stopped 
suddenly, seeing some one approach: ‘ Let us be grave,’ said he; ‘I 
see a fuol coming.’ This was a fellow who could not laugh, and who 
measured other men’s wisdom by their grave looks. If indeed gravity 
were an evidence of sense, | know an animal, which must not be 
mentioned to polite ears, but is described in Buffon, which would 
dispute the palm of philosophy and wisdom with the gravest English- 
man of this island.’ This last sentence, however, I suppressed, out of 
respect for the lady who sat opposite, and who looked very pretty. 
And now our Frenchman, who is a most agreeable actor, as all French- 
men are, and has a pleasant faculty of making nonsense easy to every 
capacity, told a story, with such ludicrous circumstances, that gravity 
at once forsook the table. Billy exploded with a mouthful of soup, 
besprinkling the guests ; Pompey bared his two rows of ivory, almost 
from ear to ear; the English lady’s corsets took leave of their hooks 
and eyes, while Laura screamed right out ; and the whole house, like 
Homer’s heaven, was in one uproar of inextinguishable merriment. 
When order was restored, we agreed that the French usually laugh 
and gesticulate too much, and the English too little, and that the per- 
fect gentlemen was somewhere between the extremes ; but we con- 
cluded that a fool should laugh always, as an apology for having no 
brains. 

Here the conversation took a turn, and I ventured to alae, 
Laura. 

‘I never had any brothers or sisters; I am the only child, et mam- 
ma est joliment riche, oui! We have hardly ever more than one or 
two in Martinico.’ 

‘ It seems to be a prevalent French custom ; it isthe same in Paris. 
The English are more indiscreet: adozen here is not uncommon.’ 

‘And in America?’ 

‘Even worse, Miss. My mother had five daughters running.’ ‘Oh 
mercy!’ ‘And then she had three sons.’ ‘Gracious me ! — and were 
they running, too !’ 

‘ A little of the rabbit, Miss.’ 

‘ Ah, non, Monsieur ; sil n’y avait que moi et les lapins au monde, 
le monde finirait bientét.’ 

We were interrupted here by general topics, which settled at 
length upon the Americans, especially the women; whom our land- 
lady represented as turtle-doves of innocence, the Baron taking up 
the theme in the same key. ‘ Yes, madam, there was a time when an 
American girl, up to fifteen, did not know of what sex she was. I 
had an uncle, the duke of Liancour, who assisted in the American 
Revolution, and travelled afterward through New-England, who 
actually asked a girl, of great virginity of face, about this age, dip- 
ping him water from the well, a? you a boy ora girl? And she 
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replied, in all the ingenuousness of her innocence, ‘1 don’t know!’ 
Here there was a pause ; whether from doubt or admiration, I do not 
presume tosay; nor can I say whether it is degeneracy in me, but | 
really did not feel flattered by this exceeding virtue of our grand- 
mothers. ‘ Ask one of them now!’ thought Il. The Baron continued. 
‘ But the intercourse with Europe has operated a favorable change in 
the intelligence of American girls, in this respect. Indeed, I have 
no hesitation in declaring, that American women, whether from the 
excitability of their climate, or the early development of passions, 
incident to a free government, and the emotion given by a rapid pro- 
gress of society, are of a temperament more warm, more (he 
was going to say ‘amorous,’ but I objected to the expression, al- 
though it is softer in French,) more loving and affectionate, than the 
women of any of the European nations, from Cadiz to C onstantinople ; 
and I know them all. There is greater conjugal fidelity, it is true ; 
but this is owing to facility of living, better assorted matches, and es- 
pecially to a want of gallantry and address in the other sex. I tarried 
in New-York but two months, and I assure you I made quite a revo- 
lution among the women there. I do not say the New-Yorkers are 
naturally deficient of amiable qualities ; there are many who would 
fall in love, but have notes to pay in bank. Penelope’s ‘husband was 
the hero of his age, and her wooers were lubberly kings, intent upon 
wine and good dinners, and therefore Penelope was faithful. That 
a husband, who is a disagreeable creature, generally speaking, should 
pretend to vindicate his ‘wife? s affections, against a lover who is quite 
the contrary, seems to me the height of presumption. In natural 
beauty, the American women are profusely endowed. There is now 
a dove-like creature in Paris, who has spent her sinless years, up to 
eighteen, in America, and travelling under care of her father, a 
general and magnifico of the state of New-York. I have purposely 
absented myself from society, since a month, from total inability to 
resist the influence of her charms. However, in finely rounded shoul- 
ders — nor should shoulders be the lar gest partofawoman;’. . . I 
leave out a few remarks here, which would lose greatly by a trans- 
lation. I have alwz ays heard this one exception to American beauty, 
which is otherwise in good esteem, in both the French and E nglish 
capitals. What angels must you be, who have your very imperfec- 
tions in common w ith the cherubs ! 

But I stood up, [ confess with limited information, for my fair coun- 
trywomen. ‘Is it not possible, Sir, that your requirements in this 
particular, in France and England, may be excessive ? If we admit 
the Venus Calipygienne, which time has happily spared us, as a model 
of this kind of beauty, the English and French exceed the limits 
of correct taste, and the American standard is nearer propriety. In 
such matters, we ought not rashly to depart from the authority of the 
Greeks. To exaggerate beauty, is acommon propensity ; and there is 
no part of woman so subject to the delusions of the toilet, as the 
tournure. Ladies’ ringlets are bought from the milliners; and who 
knows how much of all this is cotton q 

‘Ah, ma foi! cest’ une chose & savoir,’ said the Baron. 

Never was a supper conducted in better fellowship; it was the 
Holy Alliance, just after Waterloo; until 1 had unwittingly ven- 
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tured this suspicion. Farther words soon brought on provocations 
and personalities; and Laura, piqued, in her tender point, and 
flying into a rage like a little West-India tornado, stood forth in 
the midst of the room, and began to assert her innocence by demon- 
stration. She tore loose her hair. It was her own, jet as the raven’s, 
aud fell about her fine form, in glorious vindication of its genealogy. 
Her countenance was flushed with indignation, and she was perfectly 
beautiful : ‘ Voyez, messieurs, si c’est du coton !’ And then she obliged 
us both to pinch her hips, in several places, in reparation of her honor. 
The landlady, also, took part; and our peaceful assembly, by this 
unlucky slur upon ladies’ hips, was broken up, like the Diet of Augs- 
burg,in a rumpus. I now took leave, having engaged to conduct my 
one acquaintance, ‘little M.,’ to Vauxhall, where the entertainments 
were to commence at twelve. I took leave, however, in good humor 
with Laura, who said: ‘ I hope, Sir, when you will have the pleasure 
to see me again, my mother will be well.’ 





VAUXHALL is a rural retreat, two miles south from the palace, and 
a place of resort since near a century; where you have eating, 
drinking, especially punch ; dancing, singing, playing, fire-works, and 
a miscellaneous collection of all nations : 





‘Turks, Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, Yankee-doodles, and Hindoos!’ 


The trees sparkle with variegated lamps, thick as the fire-flies of the 
Dismal Swamp, and shaped into fantastic appearances, bouquets, 
arches, national arms, and entire buildings of liquid flame — the starry 
heavens not worth looking at. The promenades are illuminated, 
some to the brightness of the day, others just throw a gentle glim- 
mering on one’s charms ; others, again, from a bright glare, fade in- 
sensibly away, as you advance, into a deep obscurity, where only the 
phosphorus and glow-worm light their ‘ ineffectual fires.’ One of the 
brightest images, is a ‘Grecian Temple,’ with the national arms, qui- 
vering in fire, and other pyrotechnic ornaments, for the accommodation 
of the music, where now and then a gentleman leads out a lady by 
the tips of the fingers, and then she sings ; and then he leads her back 
again, when she is done. ‘There is, beside, a theatre, where they get 
up a ‘ Battle of Waterloo,’ natural as life, with a thousand men, and 
two hundred horses. 

It was to protect me from the dangers of this witching place, that I 
took the little girl mentioned above, the prettiest of the ‘two millions,’ 
with me, and she conducted my blindness through the wizard mazes of 
the garden. Love, instead of going with the other little gods to school, 
played truant often with a mischievous urchin called Folly. One 
day, sculking in corners, they pitched quoits, and Folly, who never 
looks what he is about pitched, and pitched his quoit into Love’s eyes 
and at last put them out. His mother ran to his screams, and fainted 
and then came to life again, and fled up to Jupiter for redress. ‘ Dear 
Cytherea,’ said the father of gods and men, as he imprinted a kiss 
upon his daughter, ‘ to restore your son from his blindness, is forbid- 
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den by the Fates ; but Folly, the rogue! for his penance, shall conduct 
him through the world, wherever he goes ;’ and Jove shook his am- 
brosial curls. And we strolled now along the gay Italian walk, and 
admired the statues, and admired the bay and city of Naples, or put 
a foot in the dance, or, in an oriental kiosk, among the hedges, with 
refreshing ices, and exhilarating punch, sat apart, and music came 
from afar. But what music so sweet as the whispering of woman’s 
voice after midnight!’ At length, while straying along a silent path, 
lured by the obscurity, we came where a few rays only of the distant 
lamps cast a doubtful light upon the shrubbery, disshevelled gently 
by the breeze. - - - + We entered a little retreat, which so 
lurked in a corner that the fairies might play their gambols in it at 
noon. Here was a lake, and upon its margin lay, face downward, in 
the full-blown excellence of her primitive charms — who do you 
think! Mother Eve, attired only in her own complete perfections, 
squat upon the grass. We were afraid of snakes, and retired to the 
more frequented parts of the garden. I observed, in the flickering 
twilight, Professor ———, of Philadelphia, with no smile upon his 
lip, and no lady upon his arm. Please make my condolence to his 
wife. We now procured tickets, and sat down in the theatre. Great 
expectation ; and out came, so help me! the eternal ‘ Family,’ whose 
‘vaulting ambition’ grasps the two worlds —the Ravens. I had left 
them in Chesnut-street, on quitting America; and here they were, 
tumbling through the same pantomime, and storming the same paste- 
board castles, at Vauxhall. A wonderful performance ; but one hates 
to wonder at the same thing twice. Rope-dancing, and fire-works the 
most brilliant, concluded. We went then into the saloon, where were 
spread cold collations, confectionaries, and all the honors of the 
blushing god. We partook of tea only, and, with no fear of indiges- 
tion, a slice or two of bread, with a gentle intimation of butter; the 
thinnest of human things, unless the mathematical definition of a 
superficies is a slice of bread-and-butter at Vauxhall. And having 
paid the ordinary three prices, and the tea getting into our heels, 
we ran home. 

There is a most solitary walk upon the banks of the river, after 
crossing the bridge; near a mile without habitation. It was the 
darkest hour of the night. A dim star here and there kept watch 
over head. We heard only broken voices in the distance, and the 
splash of the boatman’s oar, and now and then a coach rolled by. 
Poor Emma! At every rustling leaf, she trembled in her heart and 
knees, but never told her fears. I have learned since, that not to be 
murdered here, is one of the merest of human accidents. When I 
had surmounted nearly half the distance, and went talking and walk- 
ing carelessly along, now fast, now slow, a robber, such as ‘Blackheath 
never concealed in its thicket of furze, fled from me unarmed! He 
had red whiskers and blue eyes. It was the innocence of the girl 
that saved us. Albuquerque, by putting an infant on his shoulder, in 
a thunder-storm, was once saved in the same way. Vauxhall is an 
abominable place. If ever I go there again — it will be in a coach. 

When we had turned tail upon Westminster, the Duke of Buc- 
cleugh’s route had filled up the street with carriages for a mile @ la 
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ronde. Here again was illumination enough to frighten ‘ chaos and 
old night.” The garden was brilliant with ten thousand lights, and 
the river with fire-works, terrifying the eels that crept in the mud. 
Little boats, with festive lamps, rejoiced over the surface of the 
waters, and the Petards, the Peters, as Scott’s girl called them, were 
popping off under the soles of our feet. 


Now Hesperus has extinguished his fires in the west, and the cats, 
who have spent the night out in dissipation, are scrambling in at the 


cellar windows. I must to bed. 


Good night ! 


LINES 


AFFECTIONATELY ADDRESSED TO A DEAR LITTLE BOY. 


Au! mayst thou ever be what now thou art, 
Nor unbeseen the promise of thy spring : 


As fair in form, as warm yet pure in heart, 


Love’s image upon earth, without his wing, 


And guileless beyond Hope’s imagining! Byron. 


I. 


Waite in my bosom Sorrow dwells, 
And Hope has fled its darkened cells — 
While there the feelings that appeared 


Once fresh and young, are scorched and 
While there are striving many a band [sered, 


Of griefs thou canst not understand = 
°T is sweet to think within my heart 
One pure affection still hath part, 


That there one spring unstained may be — 


That love, that spring, are kept for thee! 


Il. 


I look on thee, my precious one! 

As a sweet flower that ne’er hath known 
One cloudy day, one storm of life; 

That hath not felt the spirit’s strife 

With passions, that, like summer’s sun, 
Wither whate’er they look upon ; 

I think of thee as a young bird 


That scarce from parent nest hath stirred, 


And marvel what the course will be, 
That is in future traced for thee! 


Whene’er I gaze upon thy face, 

Where never care hath left a trace; 
Whene’er I see thy fair, smooth brow, 
Thy soft cheek with its roseate glow, 
The eyes whose tears are not of pain, 
(Would they might always so remain!) 
Though to mine own no tear-drops start, 
I see thee with a heavy heart, 
Remembering it is heaven’s decree, 

A change must soon come over thee! 


Iv. 


*T wixt us there will be placed a bar, 
And, dear one! thou wilt be afar; 
Thou wilt not then be that sweet child, 
Who once beside me sate and smiled! 
Thy gladsome step will be less glad, 
| Thy merry voice perchance grow sad ; 
And Pride may spread her snares around, 
And anguish thy light heart may wound ; 
And thou wilt think no more of me, 
Though I shall still remember thee! 
' Vv. 
' 
Thou wilt forget me ! — in the world 
Thy sail of life will be unfurled ; 
And pleasures gay, like butterflies, 
Will flit before thy dazzled eyes ; 
_ And flatterers at thy feet will fall, 
And strive thy spirit to enthral ; 
While I, within my solitude, 
Behold thee worshipped, sought, and wooed, 
And from my lone obscurity 
Breathe many a prayer to heaven for thee! 
vi. 


, But though to thee I shall not speak, 
| Though I shall kiss no more thy cheek, 
| Though to my heart I shall not press thee, 
| Still will I think of thee, and bless thee! 
And oh! in life’s most joyous hour, 
Think on the one eternal Power; 
| And pray to Him, as I will pray, 
To guide thee on thy earthly way! 
| Remember Him! and he shall be 
' The friend, protector, all to thee! 
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WOOD-THRUSH. 


Havnter of shadowy groves, oh! breathe once more 
That strain of sweet yet melancholy sound ; 
For now the breezy wood scarce sighs around, 
And distantly the wind-stirred forests roar : 
Thou know’st, wild bird! a joy I cannot know, 
With wing unfettered, and a will as free, 
To flit through silent woods, from bough to bough, 
Or breathe, in leafy shades, thy melody : 
Bending the hemlock’s branch with graceful poise, 
Above some forest-water’s gurgling moan, 
Thou sing’st the livelong day, unseen, alone, 
Half sad, in very’fullness of thy joys. 
Breathe out yet once again that mellow song, 
Each rapturous strain, each dying fall, prolong! 
New- Haven, ( Conn.) 


OLLAPODIAN A. 


CONTINUED. 





Sirtine down, good my reader, to write a few paragraphs, named 
of the above, I was sorely perplexed as to the number. ‘ Ollapodiana : 
Number what? By the mass, I could not tell; the time was 
so long; my thoughts and subjects were a broken chain; I seemed, 
indeed, to have but just returned from some other land, beyond the 
influence of days, and hours, and all those vile admeasurements of 
time, so rigidly observed by such as send Williams (bills, in the 
vulgate,) for services rendered in artizan line, and by banking insti- 
tutions. Time seemed to have dissolved all partnership with my 
vitality, and I was well nigh upon the point of exclaiming upon him, 
in the tone of honest Diccon, in Gammer Gurton’s Needle : 








‘out upon thee, 
Above all other loutes, fye on thee ! 


But I checked the malediction. ‘Out upon Time? —no! Thou 
reverend softener of human sorrow ; thou who, throned upon the 
clouds of undiscovered fate, or with thy bright lock and thy insatiate 
weapon, enrobed in the sunshine of hope, and gay with that golden 
haze which plays above the distant vale of vernal Expectation — no ! 
not out upon thee! Friend to the wretched —thou shouldst be a 
woman, for men, in the profundity of their blundering, talk of events 
in thy ‘womb’ — Great Unsexed, and yet evermore preserving in 
the primer thy masculine identity— thy rather disreputable and mis- 
placed queue — and displaying in thy somewhat ancient physiognomy 
that desire of getting-ahead, so peculiar to thy respectful fellow-citi- 
zens, the American people. They speak of thee with respect, yet 
they take thee unceremoniously ‘ by the forelock,’ whether thy yel- 
low hair floats on the eastern mountains, or thou tremblest at the gates 
of the West. Twin-brother of Eternity / oh, why so taciturn to 
human hearts, whose yearning core would thrill with undying rap- 
ture, to hear the particulars of the doings and scenes in that vast 
country, the dim dominion of thy Great Relation ! 
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OsservE, my friend, I am not writing egainst time; so let us 
slowly on. My impressions of the old gentleman are sometimes ex- 
tremely fantastic. 1 was looking, the other day, at a playful young cat, 
just emerging from the fairy time of kittenhood ; something between 
the revelry of the fine mewer, and the gravity without the experience 
of the tabby. Now one would think that no great subject for con- 
templation. It would be looked upon by the million as inferior to 
astronomy. But it is the connexion of the events having reference to 
the quadruped, which renders her of interest. Time will expand 
her person, increase her musical powers, and bring her admirers. In 
her back, on winter evenings, will sleep a tolerable imitation of the 
lightnings of heaven. She will make great noise o’ nights, and lap 
at interdicted cream. So much for her exterior — her love-passages 
and obstreperous concerts. But look within! That compact embo- 
diment of ligaments and conduits, now treading gingerly over those 
fading leaves, and grapes of purple, what may they not be hereafter ? 
W hose hearts may they not thrill, when strung on the sonorous bridge 
of a cremona, guided to softest utterances by the master hand ? How 
many memories of youth, and hope, and fond thoughts, and sunny 
evenings, and bowers by moonlight, radiant with the beams of Cyn- 
thia, and warm with the sweet reflex of Beauty; the heart, touched 
by the attempered entrail, rosin-encompassed and bow- bestrid, may 
bound in age with recollections of departed rapture. And all from 


what? Smile not at the association, my friend—from Time and 
cat-gut. 


Ir is a pleasure to the bereaved, to think that time, which sadly 
overcometh all things, can alone restore the separated, and bring the 
mutually-beloved together. ‘Time, which plants the furrow, and 
sows the seed of death, stands to the faithful spirit, a messenger of 
light at that mysterious wicket-gate, from whence we step and enter 
upon the vast Unknown. Compare with this enlarged, this universe- 
embracing view, which breaks at once upon the soul, the act of laying 
down in what to some may seem a sleep of cold obstruction ; and 
where is the resemblance of the one, or what eye hath heard, or what 
heart conceived, of the infinitude of the other; where the blooming 
immensity of a dominion, beyond all realms enrolled of earth, spreads 


brightly to the sight, illumined for ever with the bountiful smile of the 
Giver of Good. 


Now there are some who do love marvellously to talk about the 
dainty glories of Spring. One of this sort is my friend Darroputy. 
Daf. is a clever individual, with a heart as open as the day to the 
charities of life. But he turns up his nose at all the seasons, except- 
ing Spring. The sight of an early flower in April makes his head a 
watering-pot. He is troubled with a kind of green-sickness, and 
reads Thomson as though his like never was nor could be. He has 
the ‘pink incense’ always upon him. Summer he despises; and 
Autumn, to him, is one scene of storm and gloom. Winter he asso- 
ciates with blue noses, cracked lips, and the absence of all feeling 
among men. ‘But Spring!’ he says, ‘that opens the heart, that 
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excites the syragethign of men and hens, and produces glory and 
goslings!’ I verily believe that Daff. would listen with more delight 
by the side of a green frog-pond, to the swollen concert of its occu- 
pants, in spring-time, than to the sweetest opera in the world. I 
know his taste, and I know a glorious book* he has not read. Let 
me commend unto him this passage therein: ‘ In all climates, Spring 
is beautiful. In the South, it is intoxicating, and sets a poet beside 
himself. The birds begin to sing; they utter a few rapturous 
notes, and then wait for an answer in the silent woods. ‘Those green- 
coated musicians, the frogs, make a holiday in the neighboring 
marshes. They, too, belong to the orchestra of Nature ; whose vast 
theatre is again opened, though the doors have been so long bolted 
with icicles, ~and the scenery hung with snow and frost, like cobwebs. 

This is the prelude, which announces the rising of the broad green 
curtain. Already the grass shoots forth. The waters leap with thril- 
ling pulse through the veins of the earth; the sap through the veins 
of the plants and trees; and the blood through the veins of man. 
What a thrill of delight in spring-time! What a joy in being and 
moving! Men are at work in gardens; and in the air there is an 
odor of the fresh earth. The leaf-buds begin to swell and blush. 
The white blossoms of the cherry hang upon the boughs like snow- 
flakes; and ere long our next-door neighbors will be completely 

hidden from us by the dense green foliage. The May-tlowers open 
their soft blue eyes. Children are let loose in the fields and gardens. 

They hold buttercups under each others’ chins, to see if they love 
butter. And the little girls adorn themselves with chains and curls 
of dandelions; pull out the yellow leaves to see if the school-boy 
loves them, and blow the down from the leafless stalk, to find out if 
their mothers want them at home. And at night so cloudless and so 
still! Nota voice of living thing, not a whisper of leaf or waving 
bough, not a breath of wind, not a sound upon the earth nor in the 
air! And over head bends the blue sky, dewy and soft, and radiant 
with innumerable stars, like the inverted bell of some blue flower, 
sprinkled with golden dust, and breathing fragrance. Or if the hea- 
vens are Overcast, it is no wild storm of wind and rain; but clouds 
that melt and fall in showers. One does not wish to sleep ; but lies 
awake to hear the pleasant sound of the dropping rain.’ 


I must say, myself, that after we have done with June, the sum- 
mer mislikes me. The sun becomes impertinent; his choler increases, 
until he is absolutely insufferable, and you fly from his presence. 
You can hunt small panting birds in the woods, then, if you have the 
heart, as they sit on the boughs, with their hot mouths open ; and 
great is the glory thereof. I once damaged the fetlock of a wren in 
that way, from the end of a rusty musket, which kicked the hunter 
over ; and sent the entrails of a red squirrel, from the corner of a zig- 
zag fence, upon the roundabout of a traveller, who was journeying 
westward in a stage of the Telegraph line; my venatory exploits 
being all within the compass of these. 


* Professor LoncrEettow’s ‘ Hyperion.’ 
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As I write, I can appreciate the autumn-feeling — something holy 
and peculiar — prevailing within me. I can see, by the increasing 
azure of the sky, by the enlarged clearness of the distant landscapes, 
when the eye greets them from the city, and by the transparent brisk- 
ness of the air at evening, that the summer has gone, and the autumn- 
time begun. The woodlands stand in calm solemnity, robed in that 
rainbow coloring, the herald of their fallen honors, and the November 
storm. At such a season, the heart goes back, as on wings of the 
dove, to departed friends, and vanished pleasures ; and the sad hours 
of memory come up in long review. 

The evening approaches. The clouds arise; rain-drops patter on 
the branches ; the winds are loud: the hours pass imperceptibly. 
will write — and rest : 


*T is an autumnal eve —the low winds, sighing 
To wet leaves, rustling as they hasten by ; 
The eddying gusts to tossing waves replying, 
And ebon darkness filling all the sky; 
The moon, pale mistress, palled in solemn vapor, 
The rack, swift-wandering through the void above, 
As I, a dreamer by my lonely taper, 
Send back to faded hours the plaint of love. 


Blossoms of peace, once in my pathway springing, 
Where have your brightness and your splendor gone? 
And Thou, whose voice to me came sweet as singing, 
What region holds thee, in the vast Unknown ? 
What star far brighter than the rest contains thee, 
Beloved, departed — empress of my heart ! 
What bond of full beatitude enchains thee, 
In realms unveiled by peu, or prophet’s art ? 


Ah! loved and lost! in these autumnal hours, 
When fairy colors deck the painted tree, 

When the vast woodlands seem a sea of flowers, 
Oh! then my soul, exulting, bounds to thee! 

Springs, as to clasp thee yet in this existence, 
Yet to behold thee at my lonely side : 

But the fond vision melts at once to distance, 
And my sad heart gives echo — she has died ! 


Yes! when the morning of her years was brightest, 
That Angel-presence into dust went down; 

While yet with rosy dreams her rest was lightest, 
Death for the olive, wove the cypress crown; 

Sleep which no waking knows, o’ercame her bosom, 
O’ercame het large, bright, spiritual eyes ; 

Spared in her bower connubial one fair blossom — 
Then bore her spirit to the upper skies. 


There let me meet her, when, life’s struggles over, 
The pure in love and thought their faith renew: 

Where Earth’s forgiving and redeeming Lover 
Spreads out his paradise to every view. 

Let the dim Autumn, with its leaves descending, 
Howl on the winter’s verge — yet Spring will come : 

So my freed soul, no more ’gainst fate contending, 
With all it loveth, shall regain its home. 


No more, my reader — save only I am thine. Cc. 
VOL. XIV. 49 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Ostications of THE Wortp TO THE Bistz: a Series of Lectures to Young 
Men. By Garprver Spaine, Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church. In one 
volume. pp. 404. New-York: Taytor anp Dopp, late Joun S. Tayzor. 


We alluded, very briefly, in our last number, to the volume before us, which, in the 
externals of paper, printing, etc., is one of the most beautiful books we have ever seen 
from the New-York press. But its merits, in a moral and literary point of view, are of 
a far higher order. The lectures are characterized by general research, great biblical 
knowledge, appositeness of illustration, and throughout, by a felicity of language, which 
places the work in the front rank of kindred religious productions in this country. The 
lectures are thirteen in number, and are upon the following themes, or rather divisions 
of general theme; the use of oral and written language attributed to a supernatural reve- 
lation; the literary merit of the Scriptures; the obligations of legislative science to the 
Bible; the Bible friendly to civil liberty; the Scriptures the foundation of civil liberty 
and the rights of conscience; the morality of the Bible, its influence upon the social 
institutions, upon slavery, and un the extent and certainty of moral science; the pre- 
eminence of the Scriptures in producing true religion, and eliciting the influences of the 
Holy Spirit; the obligations of the world to the Bible for the Sabbath, and its influence 
on human happiness. Too many literary demands have succeeded the perusal of this 
excellent volume, to leave us space for the extracts we had prepared for insertion, in an in- 
tended elaborate review of the work. We cannot resist the inclination, however, to present 
two or three passages from the lecture upon the literary merit of the Scriptures, which, 
in these pages and elsewhere, we have argued, with Dr. Spring, to be infinitely superior 
to any other known compositions, for all those qualities which constitute the highest 
literary excellence. In its historical, didactic, argumentative, and comparative features, 


we are shown, that the Bible is without peer or equal. The poetry of the sacred writings 
is happily glanced at, in the following extract: 


_ “One of the most eminent critics has said, that ‘devotional poetry cannot please.’ If 
it be so, then has the Bible ‘ carried the dominion of poetry into regions that are inacces- 


sible to worldly ambition.’ It has ‘crossed the enchanted circle,’ and by the beauty, 


boldness, and originality of its conceptions, has given to devotional poetry a glow, a 
richness, a tenderness, in vain sought for in Shakspeare or Milton, in Scott or Byron. 
Where is there poetry that can be compared with the song of Moses at his victory over 
Pharaoh; with the Psalms of David; with the Song of Solomon, and with the pro- 
phecies of Isaiah? Where isthere an elegiac ode to be compared with the song of David 
upon the death of Saul and Jonathan, or the Lamentations of Jeremiah? Where, in 
ancient or modern poetry, is there a passage like this? ‘In thoughts from the visions 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon me and trembling, which 
made all my bones to shake. Then a spirit passed before my face: the hair of my flesh 
stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof. An image was before 
mine eyes. There was silence. And I heard a voice saying, Shall mortal man be more 
just than God; shall a man be more pure than his Maker? Behold he putteth no trust 
in his servants, and his angels he chargeth with folly. How much less in them that 
dwell in houses of clay, whose foundation isin the dust, and who are crushed before the 
moth! Men who have felt the power of poetry, when they have marked the ‘deep 
working passion of Dante,’ and observed the elevation of Milton, as he ‘ combined image 
with image, in lofty gradation,’ have thought that they discovered the indebtedness of 
these writers to the poetry of the Old Testament. But how much more sublime is 
Isaiah, than Milton! How much more enkindling than Dante, is David! How much 
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more picturesque than Homer, is Solomon, or Job! Like the rapid, glowing argumenta- 
tions of Paul, the poetic parts of the Bible may be read a thousand times, and yet have 
all the freshness and glow of the first perusal. Where, in the compass of human lan- 
guage, is there a paragraph, which, for boldness and variety of metaphor, delicacy and 
majesty of thought, strength and invention, elegance and refinement, equals the passage 
in which ‘ God answers Job out of the whirlwind? What merely human imagination, 
in the natural progress of a single discourse, and apparently without effort, ever thus 
went down to ‘ the foundations ot the earth’ — stood at ‘ the doors of the ocean’ — visited 
‘ the place where the day-spring from on high takes hold of the uttermost parts of the 
earth’ — entered into ‘the treasures of the snow and the hail’ -— traced the path of the 
thunderbolt — and, penetrating the retired chambers of nature, demanded, ‘ Hath the 
rain a father? or who hath begotten the drops of the dew?’ And how bold its flights, 
how inexpressively striking and beautiful its antitheses, when from the warm and sweet 
Pleiades, it wanders to the sterner Orion, and in its rapid course, hears the ‘ young lions 
crying unto God for lack of meat’ — sees the war-horse pawing in the valley — descries 
the eagle on the crag of the rock —and in all that is vast and minute, dreadful and 
beautiful, discovers and proclaims the glory of Him who is ‘excellent in counsel and won- 
derfulin working? ‘The style of Hebrew poetry is every where forcible and figurative, 
beyond example. The book of Job stands not alone in this sententious, spirited and 
energetic form and manner. It prevails throughout the poetic part of the Scriptures; 
and they stand confessedly the most eminent examples to be found of the truly sub- 
lime and beautiful. 1 confess I have not much of the feeling of poetry. It is a fire that 
is enkindled at ‘the living lamp of nature,’ and glows only ona few favored altars. And 

et I cannot but love the poetic associations of the Bible. Now, they are sublime and 

eautiful, like the mountain torrent, swollen and impetuous by the sudden bursting 
of the cloud. Now they are grand and awful as the stormy Galilee, when the tempest 
beat upon the fearful disciples. And again, they are placid as that calm lake when the 
Saviour’s feet have pressed upon its waters, and stilled them into peace.” 


The reader will require no better evidence of the justice of our encomium upon the lite- 
rary execution of the work from whieh the above passage is taken, than the extract 
itself, which is but a fair specimen of the style throughout. 


Enctanp axp Orner Poems. By Witttam Marsn. Inone volume. pp. 112. New- 
York: Printed for the Author. 


Tue inception, progress, and final completion, of this extraordinary volume of verse, 
have been to us no secret. From the very moment that a stout-built ‘gentleman, with 
a slight infusion of the footman,’ in a frock-coat of grizzly-sable, first saluted us in the 
street, as an old acquaintance, and requested a loan of fifty shekels of silver, we have 
been familiar with the ‘new light’ in poetry, that was presently to burst upon the 
American public. At first, by parcels we something heard of the book before us, as, 
overtaken in a hurried business walk in the street, snatches from its contents, in sing-song 
twang, were poured into the porches of our ears. Subsequently, sheets were tendered 
us in advance, in order to whet the general appetite; but we declined creating a morbid 
action of the public stomach, by bestowing a portion of literary provant, which was to 
be intermitted for an entire month. At last, came the volume itself, accompanied by the 
writer, who had vainly come and gone from our two offices and private residence some 
scores of times, that he might present the book in person. ‘Give it a good notice; 
praise it as highly as it deserves, and I ask no more ;’ says the modest author, inter- 
cepting us at the corner of a street; and half an hour after, accidentally encountering 
us at another corner, he adds: ‘Don’t forget my ‘England and other Poems!’ Speak 
well of the book, and allude to me personally — will you?’ We promised to advert to 
the volume, and hence the present notice. 

We have little or no data for the ‘ personal allusions’ solicited by our author ; none, 
at least, that he would thank us for making. This is to be lamented. The world is 
always anxious to know the private habits of distinguished writers. Take Doctor 
Jounson, for example. Every thing about him; his coat, his wig, h’s figure, his face ; 
his scrofula, his St. Vitus’s dance, his rolling walk, his blinking eye; the outward signs 
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which too clearly marked his approbation of his dinner; his insatiable appetite for fish- 
sauce and veal-pie with plums; his inextinguishable thirst for tea; his trick of touching 
the posts as he walked; his mysterious practice of treasuring up scraps of orange-peel ; 
his morning slumbers, his midnight disputations, his contortions, his mutterings, his 
gruntings, his puffings; his vigorous, acute, and ready eloquence; his sarcastic wit, 
his vehemence, his insolence, his fits of tempestuous rage; all are as familiar to us as 
the objects by which we have been surrounded from childhood. But there has been no 
BozweE t to unriddle us Marsu! He has himself alluded, indeed, to his English family 
arms, thereby affording us a touch of his quality; but a plain-spoken critic, who has fur- 
nished the only authentic scrap of our author’s private history, says that New-England 
may claim him, asa native artist, who has in his time handled many a ‘rich brush.’ Dis- 
daining pallet and easel, he began at the bottom of the ladder, and toiled upward; asking 
no less a field for his genius than the broad side of a house. Poetry and painting are 
nearly allied; hence the natural transition, which brought our author into the literary 
arena, where he is winning so many laurels. 

But something too much of this. We desire to come to the point at once, and to 
assure the reader, that since Noah’s remarkable freshet ; since that ‘liberty of the press’ 
was first enjoyed, which implies the right of writing without talent or ideas ; a book be- 
traying more weakness and pretension, or a greater lack of every quality which should 
recommend poetry or prose, never had an hour of tediousness wreaked upon its perusal. 
Professing to confine our criticisms, mainly, to works which are likely to engage some 
portion of the public attention, we have not often felt ourselves called upon to notice 
productions which were doomed to quiet repose in a grocery. But the volume before us 
has been kept under a cloud by the critics of the daily and weekly journals; its ‘ great 
merits’ have been hinted at so obscurely, and the comparisons between the writer and 
the best modern poets, and two or three very respectable ancients, withal, have been 
drawn so adroitly, that the public have been gulled, as well as the author; and the 
‘divine art’ itself disgraced, in the eyes of some short-sighted readers, who religiously 
believe all they find in print. A spirited young Englishman, of our acquaintance, for 
example, fired with amor patria, and tempted by the title, ‘England, and other Poems,’ 
and the pudder of several fair-seeming newspaper critiques, purchased the book, to be- 
guile the tedium of his exile among the ‘outside barbarians’ of this republic. His dis- 
appointment, on perusing it, he says, was not unlike that experienced by a countrywoman 
of his, near London, who ordered from her book-seller in town an ‘ Essay on Burns,’ at 
the time when her favorite poet was in all his glory, and received, after a provoking 
delay, ‘An Essay on Burns and Sealds,’ by some petty provincial surgeon. 

It is net our purpose to occupy the little space we have at command, with the Grub-street 
conceptions which make up the original portions of the work under notice. The vo- 
lume is composed of nothing more nor less than a large quantity of bad prose, divided 
into unequal cuttings of several syllables; the weak thoughts and shameless thefts of a 
vain, silly, transparent poetaster. But that we may justify our verdict with the reader, we 
present a few brief extracts, taken at random, which will serve as examples of the 
general style of the author. The annexed stanza closes ‘The Voyager’s Return:’ 


‘ And now farewell! along, a last farewell, 
To scenes though foreign, yet to memory dear, 
For thou, my country! hath a magic spell, 
To bind the heart, aud start the sacred tear" 


The grammar of the following is only equalled by its tenderness. Mr. NATHANIEL 
Lee, otherwise called ‘Nar., for short,’ has a stanza very similar to this: 


* The last kind word of loved ones is spoken, 
And full many a cheek with tears are wet ; 
Those silent monitors, the dearest token, 
That fond memory never will forget |’ 
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Here is a pair of stanzas, sugar’d 4 la Moore. The second verse is especially melif- 
fluous : 


‘ Dear girl! I love thee yet, * Will you love day by day, 
As in that joyful time, And bless the name of him 
Which I can ne’er forget, Whose love, when far away 
While memory is mine. From you, will never dim?” 


In ‘Musings upon the Sea,’ ‘with the never-ceasing billows all around,’ we find the 
following. Its pathos will do, with an onion, but the measure is measureless : 


‘Long shall the widow watch each passing sail, ‘ Oft a dear child will lisp, a ship in sight, 


Her hair fluttering in the freshening breeze, And oft the mother fond, will strain her eyes, 
For grief is borne along on every gale, But it is not thy sire’s — he sleeps in night, 
And moans, he’s lost upon the stormy seas. To wake no more onearth,to morn’s bright skies.’ 


Here ensues a fragment of our poet’s prose, which is not cut up into irregular lines, 
as in the other parts of his book. There is a ‘general oneness’ of antecedent here, 
which would have gratified old Priscian: 


‘The following lines, when first written, were not intended for the public eye; but a 
friend of the author obtained a copy of them, and they shortly after appeared in several 
of the papers. The island in reference here, lies in Boston harbor, and still belongs to 
the family. It was there that the author passed his happiest years, and imbibed probably 
his taste for poetry, and the beauties of nature, as it isa very charming spot. The late 
GarpinerR GREENE, who was one of many gentlemen who partook of the happiness 
of its possessor, called it Fairy Isle; others, that of Calypso; and more recently, St. 
Helena, since the author’s father is buried there.’ 


Has such a writer as this any cause to envy theass his redundance of ear? And does 
it not require a decided mediocre, with brass enough to set up a bell-foundry, to put forth, 
with all confidence, such crude and ungrammatical prose and verse as are found above 


and below: 


‘O’er earth and sea some Jove to roam 
In search of wealth, forget their home: 
But dead to feeling is the heart 
That from the breast lets home depart : 
Let other scenes charm as they will, 
The thoughts of home ts with me still !’ 


Among other fragments, equally shining, we find the subjoined, in a tribute to Captain 
Penoyenr, soon after the launch of the ‘ Neptune’ steamer. We preserve the punctuation : 


‘Thou well known navigator of the main, 
Will soon launch forth upon its waves again ; 
To brave the ocean god, skill’d in his art, 
Thou nobly knowest how to act thy part, 
And safely steering through the dang’rous tide 
Thy gallant steamer, o’er the waters wide 
Rides proudly onward, past each rock and shore, 
The wat’ry graves of those whom friends deplore. 
Thou canst well trace each danger from the chart, 
Of every southern coast, to York’s gay mart ; 
Then may thy skill and never-quailing soul, 
Ensure for thee thy well-deserving goal.’ 


Now this may not be a very neat ‘job,’ in the way of saponaceous verse, but it is 
strong, as the old One said, when he mended his breeches with a rope. 

We take our present leave of Mr. Marsn and his book, with a word of advice, which 
is given in all sincerity and kindness ; namely, that if he has not fully made up his mind 
to remain gloriously useless, and devote himself to imbecility, he would do well to lay 
aside the pen for ever. His intellectual health is inadequate to the labors of poetical com- 
position. His fancy has the epilepsy; his language the rickets; his rhythm the Saint 
Vitus’s Dance; and his only ‘fire of genius,’ is a sort of Saint Anthony’s Fire. If, 
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therefore, as is intimated, ‘more remains behind ;’ if we are, in reality, more indebted 
to the writer’s forbearance than his bounty ; let us implore him not to dip his pen again 
in the fatal ink of publication. If he would not become in the literary field what Colonel 
Puck was in the military, let him cease to cudgel his dull brains, and forego the excogi- 
tation of weak thoughts. He cannot too soon realize, that he missed his only chance 
of poetical immortality, by not being alive, and of some consequence, when the 
‘ Dunciad’ was written. 


A Discourse oN THE LATEST Forms or Inripe.ity. Delivered at the Association of 
the Alumni of the Cambridge Theological School, in July. By Anprews Norron. 


Ovr thanks are due to the publisher, Mr. Owen, of Cambridge, for a copy of this excel- 
lent Discourse. Its main object is, to expose the increasing error of those who confound 
the systems that have been substituted for it, with Christianity itself, and receive them 
in its stead, or in rejecting them, reject the faith altogether. The works of the German 
theologians, the writer contends, are most hostile to all that characterizes the Christian 
doctrine. ‘Christianity is undermined by them, with the pretence of settling its founda- 
tions anew; phantoms are substituted for the realities of revelation.’ Mr. Norton pro- 
ceeds to consider the arguments of Sprvoza, Hume, and others, against miracles. In 
illustration of the fallacious idea, vain as regards each individual, of an unchanging sta- 
bility in the order of nature, the writer remarks: ‘Whatever we may fancy respecting 
the unchangeableness of the present order of things, to us it is not permanent. If we 
are to exist as individuals after death, then we shall soon be called, not to behold, but to 
be the subjects of, a miracle, of unspeakable interest to us. Death will be to us an in- 
controvertible miracle. For us the present order of things will cease, and the unseen 
world, from which we may have held back our imagination, our feelings, and our belief, 
will be around us in all its reality.’ 

We have been impressed with the force and beauty of the subjoined observations upon 
the demand for certainty in relation to the truths of the gospel history, concerning which 
so much has been written at home and abroad : 


“To the demand for certainty, let it come from whom it may, I answer, that I know 
of no absolute certainty, beyond the limit of momentary conseiousness, a certainty that 
vanishes the instant it exists, and is lost in the region of metaphysical doubt. Beyond 
this limit, absolute certainty, so far as human reason may judge, cannot be the privilege 
of any finite being. When we talk of certainty, a wise man will remember what he is, 
and the narrow bounds of his wisdom and of his powers. A few years ago, he was not. 
A few years ago, he was an infant in his mother’s arms, and could but express his wants, 
and move himself, and smile and cry. He has been introduced into a boundless universe, 
boundless to human thought, in extent and past duration. An eternity had preceded 
his existence. Whence came the minute particle of life that he now enjoys? Why is 
he here? Is he only with other beings like himself, that are continually rising up and 
sinking in the shoreless ocean of existence; or is there a Creator, Father, and Disposer 
of all? Is he to continuea conscious being after this life, and undergo new changes; or 
is death, which he sees every where around him, to be the real, as it is the apparent end 
of what would then seem to be a purposeless and incomprehensible existence? He feels 
happiness and misery; and would understand how he may avoid the one and secure the 
other. He is restlessly urged on in pursuit of one object after another; many of them 
hurtful; most of them such, as the changes of life, or possession itself, or disease, or 

e, will deprive of their power of gratifying; while, at the same time, if he be unen- 
lightened by revelation, the darkness of the future is rapidly closing round him. What 
objects should he pursue? How, if that be possible, is happiness to be secured? A 
creature of a day, just endued with the capacity of thought, at first receiving all his 
opinions from those who have preceded him, entangled among numberless prejudices, 
confused by his passions, perceiving, if the eyes of his understanding are opened, that 
the sphere of his knowledge is hemmed in by an infinity of which he is ignorant, from 
which unknown region clouds are often passing over, and darkening what seemed 
clearest to his view; such a being cannot pretend to attain, by his unassisted powers, any 
assurance concerning the unseen and the eternai, the great objects of religion. 
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“There can be no intuition, no direct perception, of the truth of Christianity, no meta- 
physical certainty. But it would be folly, indeed, to reject the testimony of God con- 
cerning all our higher relations and interests, because we can have no assurance that 
he has spoken through Christ, except such as the condition of our nature admits of. 

“Itis important for us to understand, that, in all things of practical import, in the ex- 
ercise of all our affections, in the whole formation of our characters, we are acting, 
and must act, on probabilities alone. Certainty, in the metaphysical sense of the word, 
has nothing to do with the concerns of men, as respects this life or the future. We must 
discuss the subject of religion as we do all other subjects, when men talk with men about 
matters in which they are in earnest. It would be considered rather as insanity, than 
folly, were any one to introduce metaphysical skepticism, concerning causality, or iden- 
tity, or the existence of the external world, or the foundation of human knowledge, into 
a discussion concerning the affairs of this life, the establishment of a manufactory, for 
example, or the building of a rail-road; or if he should bring it forward,to shake our con- 
fidence in the facts, of which human testimony and our own —e assure us; or 


to invalidate the conclusions, so far as they relate to this world, which we found on 
those facts.” 


Notes are appended to the pamphlet, containing ‘some farther remarks on the cha- 
racteristics of the modern German school of infidelity,’ and ‘on the objection to faith 
in Christianity, as resting on historical facts and critical learning.’ 


Morton’s Hops, ok tHE Memoirs or A PrRovinciA.. 
Harper AND BRoruers. 


In two volumes. New-York: 






Tuis is no common production. We have not the slightest cue to the writer’s name 
or identity ; but ‘ whoever he may be, or not,’ he may certainly lay the flattering unction 
to his soul, of having written a work, in these days of stupid books and slip-shod abor- 
tions, foreign and domestic, called ‘novels’ by courtesy, which is eminently calculated 
for entertainment, and which reflects honor alike upon his talents and his tact ; qualities 
that are very far from always going together. The style of our author is especially 
natural and unconstrained. His wit, a prominent characteristic of the volumes, is never 
forced upon the attention, but flashes upon the reader, precisely, he cannot doubt, as it 
rose to the mind of the writer. In illustration of the author’s quiet, oblique humor, and 
as examples of his easy unaffected sketches, we would cite the domestic characters and 
scenes introduced and interwoven in the history of the infancy and childhood of the hero, 
including his life at college. His descriptions of external nature strike us as possessing 
equal felicitousness and force, throughout the whole work. The era chosen is one of 
interest to every American, and the ‘keeping’ which should serve to make it so, is sel- 
dom wanting. The heroine isa lovely creation, with an exquisite name, and in her whole 
career, remains a woman of earthly mould, instead of becoming an angel, outright. 
This is a wise touch of policy on the part of our novelist; and although he may lay 
claim, perhaps, to little experience as an author, he has assuredly taught many of his 
predecessors a valuable lesson, in this regard, at least. Those who have caught the 
glimpses of life in German universities, which the accomplished author of ‘ Hyperion’ 
has afforded us, in his recent delightful volumes, will find striking and elaborate pictures 
of similar scenes and characters, in the volumes before us. This portion of the work, 
in an especial manner, is written with the hand of a master; by one who observes 
closely, and depicts faithfully. It has been our purpose, in this necessarily brief notice, 
rather to call public attention to ‘Morton’s Hope,’ than to present a detailed sketch of its 
character and merits. Once in the hands of the reader, the book will soon recommend 
itself to a warm acceptance. It has been published in England, where, as we observe, 
it is reputed to have been received with signal favor. We cannot doubt the fact, since 
the work could scarcely fail to command it, in any discriminating community. 
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Gossip From ovr Notre-Boox. — When, toward the close of a number of the 
KNICKERBOCKER, we become wearied with perusing new publications, and ‘saying our 
say’ of them; when it requires an effort to read the accumulating favors of new friends; 
the ‘Table,’ meanwhile, being arranged, and waiting for a few side-dishes; we have no 
resource, save in the original ‘ Note-Book,’ from which, at wregular and distant intervals, 
we have ventured to quote; gathering up the scattered fragments, such as they are, that 
nothing be lost. A ‘small lot’ is herewith ‘offered to our customers.’ 


‘Were is the antique glory now become, 
That whilom wont in women te appear ? 
Where be the brave achievements done by some! 
Where be the battels, where the shield and spear, 
And all the conquests, which them high did rear, 
That matter made for famous poets’ verse, 
And boastful men so oft abasht to hear ? 
Been they al! dead, and laid in doleful herse? 
Or doen they only sleep, and shall again reverse ?’ 


WE can answer Mr. Epmunp Spenser’s interrogation, by an authentic anecdote of 
a modern English woman, wherein it will be seen, that the brave achievements of 
females in the olden time, have been equalled by deeds of high moral emprize, ‘done by 
some’ of the presentera. Captain Sir Rosert Barctay, who commanded the British 
squadron in the Battle of Lake Erie, was horribly mutilated by the wounds he received 
in that action, having lost his right arm, and one of his legs. Previously to his leaving 
England, he was engaged to a young lady, to whom he was tenderly attached. Feeling 
acutely, on his return, that he was but a mere wreck, he sent a friend to the lady, in- 
forming her of his mutilated condition, and generously offering to release her from her 
engagement. ‘Tell him,’ replied the noble girl, ‘that I will joyfully marry hin, if he has 
only enough of body left to hold his soul!’ Is not here matter as worthy of ‘famous 
poets’ verse,’ as half the records of the chivalric age? Is it not a far nobler theme, 
than the feats of Amazons, and the exploits of men-women of a later day; or even the 
much-vaunted deeds of errant knights, whose blacksmiths’ bills, for mending shabby 
armor, all the way to Palestine and back, have not been ‘settled’ to this day? We 
leave the verdict with the reader. 


Apropos of the Battle of Lake Erie. We once heard an ‘old salt,’ who, if we 
remember rightly, was in the engagement, describe the subsequent scene on board 
the brave Perry’s vessel. One poor fellow was sent below to the surgeon, with his 
right arm dangling like an empty coat-sleeve at his side. It had been shattered near 
the shoulder, and amputation was pronounced unavoidable. He bore the painful opera- 
tion without a groan or a murmur, although ‘cold drops of sweat stood on his trembling 
flesh.’ An hour or two after his arm was amputated, he called the surgeon to his side, 
and said, ‘I should like to see my arm, if you have no objection.’ ‘None in the world,’ 
replied the surgeon, ‘if you desire it.’ The amputated limb was brought, and poor Jack, 
pressing the cold hand, which had forgot its cunning, in his left exclaimed, with tears in 
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his eyes: ‘Farewell! messmate! You andI have weathered many a tough gale to- 
gether, and now we must part. You have been a good friend to me; I shall never find 
such another!’ The day after the battle, as we gather from a record preserved in the 
American Museum, the funeral obsequies of the American and British officers, who 
had fallen in the action, were performed in an appropriate and affecting manner. An 
opening on the margin of the bay was selected for the interment of the bodies. The 
crews of both fleets attended. The weather was fine ; the elements seemed to participate 
in the solemnities of the day, for every breeze was hushed, and not a wave ruffled the 
surface of the water. The procession of boats, the neat appearance of the officers and 
men ; the music, with the slow and regular motion of the oars, striking in exact time with 
the notes of the solemn dirge; the mournful waving of the flags, and the sound of mi- 
nute-guns from the different ships in the harbor; the wild and solitary aspect of the 
place, the stillness of nature, gave to the scene an air of melancholy grandeur, better 
felt than described. All acknowledged its influence; all were sensibly affected. What 
a contrast did it exhibit to the terrible conflict of the preceding day! 


Then, the people 
of the two squadrons were engaged in the deadly strife of arms: 





‘then, each gun, 

From its adamantine lips, 

Spread a death-shade round the ships, 
Like the hurricane eclipse 

Of the sun?’ 


Now, they associated like brothers, to pay the last sad tribute of respect to the dead of 
both nations. 


Reaper, did you ever hear of old Mr. Ross, of Ross River, father of General Ross, 
who was killed at Baltimore? Here is a pleasant record of him, which an antiquarian 
friend of ours thought worthy of segregating from the general chit-chat of an after-din- 
ner sitting. Old Mr. Ross was the great man of a small neighborhood, and patronized 
a protestant church in his vicinity. The congregation was small, as the lower classes of 
that part of Ireland were principally Catholics. Mr. Ross had the most important face, 
and was altogether the most important personage, in the church. The parson never 
commenced the service, until Mr. Ross made his appearance. Sometimes the latter 
would fall asleep, during the sermon; upon which the clergyman, out of respect to his 
patron, would pause awhile. Presently the old gentleman would wake up, rub his eyes, 
and exclaim, with a gentle wave of the hand, ‘Go on Sir— go on! Iam with you!’ 
Now where will one find,such considerate politeness, in clergymen of kindred caliber, 
at the present day? We once knew ‘a learned judge, an upright judge,’ who always 
forgot, when at church, that he was not on the bench, and invariably fell asleep. He 
always sat out the service, however, except on one memorable occasion. It was a sultry 
summer afternoon, and he had already listened to a long hour of divinity, when, at a new 
branch of his discourse, the dominie split the residue of his text into twenty-four parts. 
Upon this, the judge opened his pew-door, (proh pudor !) and walked out of the church. 
In the porch, he encountered a neighbor, who, sitting near the door, had slipped out, to 
relieve, for a few moments, ‘the tedium of compulsory devotion.’ ‘Why, what’s the 
matter, Judge? said he; ‘ what has brought you out ? ‘I’m going for my night-gown 
and slippers,’ he replied ; ‘for I find I must take up my quarters here to-night !’ 


———— 


Here are some remarks, in pencil, upon the performance, long ago, by that Hoop of 
America, Fuxn, of old Pxitre Garsors, in the play of ‘An Hundred and Two.’ No 
one who has ever seen this admirable performer in this difficult character, but must 
remember the perfect representation which he gives of tottering decrepitude, and 
extreme old age; the pathos of which is relieved by the amusing scenes between him and 
his ‘boys,’ two promising, white-haired juveniles, of seventy-five and eighty years. We 
have lately been reminded of Garsors, by hearing or reading of an old gray-headed man, 
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in France, who was found, by a traveller, weeping bitterly at the door of a humble dwell- 
‘ing, near the road-side. Upon inquiring the cause of his grief, he replied, that his father 
had just flogged him! Amazed to hear that so old a man had a father still living, the tourist 
was curious enough to inquire what he had beaten him for. ‘ Because,’ said the old man, 
*I passed by my grand-father, without paying my respects tohim! Entering the house, 
the traveller saw both father and grand-father ; the former still a hale, though a very old, 
man; the latter ‘hovering, with insecure adhesion, between two eternities,’ and una- 
ble to move, because of his extreme old age. Such age-infancy, without hope of future 
promise, how apalling it is! What is life to such? A weary load, which they may not, 
dare not cast away ! That was an affecting remark, recorded of an aged woman who was 
seen standing in the door of a dwelling, in some town in New-Hampshire ; bent nearly 
double, her brown neck wrinkled like a turkey’s, her eyes purging thick amber; and as 
she spoke, revealing a solitary fang, standing sentinel at the door oi a sunken, cavernous 
mouth. The tolling of the village bell, for some departed soul, came faintly to her dull 
ear, and she exclaimed, in broken accents, and a voice that piped and whistled in its 
sound, ‘When shall Jdie! Iam afraid God has forgotten me! Oh, when will the bell 


toll for me? ‘It seems as if it never would toll for me! Iam afraid that I shall never 
die!’ 

Cerrain passages from the correspondence of a friend, while making a tour in 
Scotland, are transferred to a leaf of our Note-Book. They are separated, we perceive, 
from much that gave them zest, in the original epistles; yet they afford us one or two 
traveller’s tales, illustrative of old Scottish hospitality, or rather conviviality, which are 
worth preserving. Our friend did not pretend to vouch for the truth of the stories, 
although he picked them up at the best tables. ‘One of the stoutest carousers,’ he 
writes, ‘in the good old drinking times, was a Mr. Ke tty, ancestor of Lorp Ketty. 
The conviviality of his table was occasionally carried to an extreme. A spell of 
drinking, at one time, set in with unusual severity. The company had kept it up, for 
two or three days, without intermission, when one of the party, regarding another at 
the other end of the table, for some time, who was leaning back in his chair, his eyes 
fixed, and his jaw fallen, requested the person seated beside him to jog his neighbor ; ‘for 
he looks so gash,’ said he, ‘I fear it is na canny wi’ him.’ ‘Hoot, mon!’ replied the 
other, ‘he’s been dead these two hours; but I thought it best not to mention it, as it 
might mar good company!’ . - *. ‘Another family, in those roaring times, kept 
open house. The revel was always going on. A punch-bowl, of mighty dimensions, 
was never suffered to be empty, and all comers were welcome. The members of the 
family relieved each other, and there was a perpetual session. One day, a stranger, as 
was customary, rode up to the portal, gave his horse in charge to a servant, until he 
should refresh himself, and took his seat at the hospitable board. So well did he relish 
the cheer, that there he sat, day after day, month after month, and year after year, until, 
taking umbrage at something that occurred, he called a servant, and ordered his horse, 
in high dudgeon. ‘Troth, your honor,’ replied the servant, ‘your steed’s been dead 
these three years!’ 


PHRENOLOGICAL PHENOMENON. — It is related of Dr. Maarn, of ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
that going out to a duel, one morning, he was taken suddenly ill in the coach, and was 
obliged to return. Soon after, a spot of hair, over his organ of courage, shone amid the 
black locks that surrounded it, as white as snow. We have before us a letter from a 
reverend gentleman of this city, detailing a similar phenomenon in his own case, which 
has been attested by Dr. Cates Ticknor, and other distinguished phrenologists. In 
sore trials and grievous perplexities in his church, certain organs of his brain were 
excited to the utmost; in consequence of which, the hair and skin, situated over them, 


with a demarcation perfectly distinct, suddenly became white, asin age. The case isa 
very extraordinary one. 
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Foreign Humsvues. — We have not for many aday seen a more laughable satire upon 
the foreign charlatans of the day, who leave their country to enlighten the British and 
American nations, in matters of science, literature, and the arts, than is contained in a 
late English magazine. It is a brief sketch of the career of Baron Vow Dutierarnz, of 
Germany, who visits London to write his observations upon manners, customs, soci- 
ety, and eminent individuals. His mission gives him great importance. His society is 
courted by lords and commoners; his company is solicited on all lionizing occasions ; 
every syllable he utters, is swallowed with infinite gusto. He goes from one scientific 
meeting to another, elucidating every inquiry, and with most original ideas, changing the 
entire face of science and scientific belief; and dictates to the public in the true dictatorial 


style. Here is a part of his dissertation upon machinery, at the London Mechanics’ 
Institute: 


‘You hab,’ says he, ‘a cleber mechanicien, call Babbleage, who has construct a machin to calcu- 
jate logartims, and reach de highest branch of mattymatics. You shall pebold dat dis is bot small 
merit ; and dat, in fact, de inuchin is himself more cleber dan Mr. Babbleage. It is easy ting to make 
machin more cleber dan de maker. For exemp, | make a vheel; dat vheel is more cleber dan 
me, for he cau rolla huuder mile, and I ganuot roill one! 1 make acask ; dat cask is more cleber as 
me, for he can hold tub of wine, and I gannot bold more as fives bottel! In every ting you make, it 
is de saain ; dat ting is more intelligent, more cleber, more powerful, more ability, more talent, more 
genus, dan de maker. I intend let you see de improvements I shall make in Babbleage machin, to 
which I shall corporate Mr. Vetstoue's speaking-macbin, and de two combine shall not only calcu- 
late far better dan Mr. Babbleage, Lut speak more plainer and better English as me. You shall see!’ 


In his remarks before the Statistical Society, he isequally felicitous. ‘ Vat shall it sig- 
nify,’ says he, ‘how many peoples in dis place, or in dat place, live in cellars or garrets, 
or how mush gin dey drinks, and how mush beer ; how many nasty children dey hab, or 
how few ; vether dey cut de droat, or pick de pocket ? Itis all ver’ well. Bot I shall make 
my statistique mush boyond. Dere is my tables of classes, professions, and businesses, 
and my show how mush dey differ in de lies, de fibs, de misrepresents, and de mistyfi- 
casions.’ The learned foreigner here produces a most amusing set of tables, with columns 
of figures, as ‘ specimens of de statistique reduce to de finer data, in vich de economie of 
lying is expound.’ In the case of parsons, he makes a proviso, ‘on Sundays, rader 
more ;’ and in that of members of Parliament, he adds eighteen and a half per cent. 


during election time! His tables, exhibiting the wealth of England, are especially rich 
in valuable statististical information : 


‘I shall now make him appear dat de turnspike rods, if continue in von line, vould go round de 
world, and turn back again; dat dere is fifty-seven mile six forlong and a yard of gold and silver 
vatches in Great Bretan, all vich is vealth. Dus dere are fifteen million five hundred dousand peo- 
ples. Of dese, six hundred dousand, class L., hab gold vatch. Class IL., von peoples in tree hab gold 
vatch; four hundred and fifty dousand more. Class III, von peoples in den hab gold vatch; two 
hundred and eighteen dousand. In class 1V., vou peoples iu fifty ; eighty-dwo dousand six hundred. 
In lower classes, von peoples in two hundred and fifty ; twenty-five dousand five hundred gold 
vatches. I calculate same manuer in silver vatch ; and I find dat all de gold and silver vatch in Great 
Bretan, if layed side by side, to touch vou anoder, vould reash jeost fifty seven mile six forlong and 
von yard. Vat you vant vid new rurale pelice, ven you hab got such valuable old yatch” (Great 
applause. ) 


The address of the Baron, on taking leave of the British Association, holding a session 
at Birminzham, is capital : 


‘Tam oblige to go leave you, magnifique and charming English peoples! Iam oblige to go, 
before you shall hear of me no more. A prophet is never prize in his own countree. I vas call 
quack and imposture iu my land, and by my envying coutemporains. It vas reserve for de English 
peoples, sagacitous and peuetrative, to discober de genus I vos all quite along sensible I possess. 
You know nothing of de sciences, de literature, or de arts; but you are amable peoples, and ven 
cleber foreigner of genus come to you, you sure to appreciate him. I hab live vid your princes, 
presidents, professors, and oder great fools, and von and all hab treat me as dey ought de greatest 
man of de vorid. Io mine own countree, every bedy laugh at me, and say, ‘ Bah! —silly fellow!” 
Bot goot English peoples, aud ’bove all, de Mare and Muuzepal of Brummagem, and de British 
Ass F 





Here an alarm of ‘Chartists !’ stopped the orator. Windows were broken, brick-bats 
flew, and the riot act was read to broken heads and deafears. Von Dutiprarnz had no 
taste for liberty. He hurried from Birmingham, he left London, he quitted England, and 
fled to Skimmerdam, where he is now engaged in writing his travels, 
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A Crassic Repast. — We have just risen, good reader, from a pleasant ‘ relish’ between- 
meals, enjoyed in company with an illustrious friend, whose presence and conversation 
would make a feast of a red herring. It was no cold-cut direct, of half-roasted animal 
flesh, from yesterday’s shambles; no spare birdling, ‘just on the verge of all we hate,’ so 
affected of bon vivants, such as one may nose in the lobby of the fashionable restora- 
teur; nor yet a sardine, though that is well; nor an anchovy, which is better. It was 
none of these. We have given you to know, reader, what is was not. Listen now to 
what it was. Life’s staff, of wheat, white ‘as the new-fallen snow that falls on Snow- 
don’s top ;’ butter, named of Goshen, yellow as gold; and, 


—— ‘thickly spread 
On corresponding ‘ chunks’ of bread,’ 


and butter, what do you imagine, curiousreader ? Nothing less than that world-renowned 
nectar, the veritable Honey of Hymettus. These were the substantials; to which suc- 
ceeded an unshapely bottle of wine, which was in the crypt of a dwelling in ‘Scio’s 
rocky isle,’ when the wail of massacred thousands swelled on the breeze; true ‘wine of 
the vine benign,’ pressed from a grape rich-hued as the glass through which, while 
poised upon the lip, the day-light poured a purple ray. This was the fluid, we cannot 
doubt, of which the chiefest of all the apostles, writing from Greece, asked his friends to 
‘take a little, for the stomach’s sake.’ And for the other product of classic land, what 
flavor could be ‘sweeter than the honey of Hymettus? What odor more aromatic, than 
the aroma it exhales ?—as nectarean, as balm-breathing, as when the Pelasgi rejoiced 
over it, and bards as immortal as the adamantine mount whence it came, sang its enduring 
praises. Our friend had eaten the sweet food of Hybla, gathered where it grew, a little 
to the south of old tna, but considered the product of Hymettus, in grocer phrase, 
decidedly ‘the best article.’ From the demesne of an English gentleman — one of 
several who possess ‘real estate’ upon and beneath the sides of Hymettus — we receive 
the nectar, fresh from the cells. These, as we gather from a note which accompanied 
the grateful present, have a singular appearance, when seen from a distance. A hollow, 
least exposed to the winds of winter, is chosen for their location. An excavation of 
some four or five feet is made in the mountain, and rudely arched over with stone: at 
the extremity is sometimes placed an earthen vessel, or a wooden box ; but more gene- 
rally, nothing but square blocks of stoné, with pieces of sticks for the adhesion of the 
comb, and to facilitate the operations of the insect. Many of the hollows of Hymettus 
abound in these cells, which appear to the traveller as entrances to so many yawning 
caverns. This peculiarcontrivance has its origin, not so much from a rude state of so- 
ciety, as from its being the best way of destroying the bee, and abstracting the spoils of 
its labors. At the proper season, the peasant having in charge colonies of these insects, 
uproots from the spot around him bunches of decayed thyme, sage, (which grows wild all 
over the country,) and other shrubs, and thickly filling the entrance of the cavern, sets 
fire to the mass. In a few minutes, its industrious inhabitants are extinct. It would 
seem difficult to introduce improvements upon this barbarous system of extermination, 
although it has been attempted by the English gentleman before mentioned. There is, 
however, but little fear that the bees will become extinct, Their fecundity is proverbial ; 
and perhaps no place in the world possesses so many attractions for them, as Hymettus. 
It abounds with fragrant shrubs, and innumerable flowers, that spring up every where 
uponit; and each successive shower seems to summon from the earth a new species cf 
flower, to afford sustenance for this most jndustrious and useful of insects, In modern 
times, and under Turkish domination, a portion of the tribute of Attica was paid in honey, 
which was required for the use of the ladies of the sultan’s harem. It was held in great 
esteem at the capital; and its peculiar fragrance and richness of taste, and the high 
price it commanded, made it a favorite article of commerce, which enriched the avarice of 
the bashaw, at whose command the trembling peasant yielded up the produce of his 
ppiary, at any priceit might suit the oppressor to dictate. So much for our luncheon. 
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‘Greenwoop Cemetery.’ —Such of our metropolitan readers as may have been 
inclined to deem excessive the praise awarded, in the daily journals, to the grounds of the 
‘Greenwood Cemetery,’ upon the Heights of Gowanus, near Brooklyn, will have all 
their doubts removed, by a visit to the spot. We are enabled, from personal observation, 
to assure the reader , ‘that the half has not been told him.’ Confessing our present inability 
to do justice to the immediate scenery, or to the near and distant views, we shall here sim- 
ply premise, reserving for another occasion a more particular description of the grounds, 
that in our judgment, neither ‘Mount Auburn,’ ‘ Laurel Hill,’ nor ‘ Mount Hope,’ beautiful 
as they are, can compare with the ‘Greenwood Cemetery,’ in the beauty and variety of 
the scenes which it commands; views of distant mountains, the melancholy waste of 
ocean, with bays indenting picturesque shores; of bold headlands, looking down upon 
noble rivers, and cities sleeping in the sunshine ; of rounded eminences and gentle slopes ; 
of calm lakes, reposing in natural basins of surpassing beauty; and of rural villages, 
gleaming from the landscape, on every hand. We are glad to perceive that the grounds 
are attracting numerous visitors. We can easily foresee, that they will soon form one 
of the most prominent ‘lions’ in the environs of our city. The present is the season to 
visit this charming spot. In this Sabbath of the year, when the many-colored leaves of 
a countless variety of trees and shrubbery flash in the sun, or are reflected from the em- 
bosomed lake; when the distant landscape rises clear in the transparent light, and the 
city seems to slumber at your feet; the Greenwood Cemetery, not less for these allure- 
ments, than the natural associations of the scene, is a préeminently attractive resort. 
The projectors deserve the thanks of the community, for their laudable enterprise ; the 
more, that itis wholly disinterested; since, by their charter, the entire receipts for burial 
lots, which are to be sold at a reasonable price, are to be employed in laying out and 
beautifying the grounds. 


Lectures oN Mopern Greece. — We alluded, in our last number, to a proposed 
course of lectures on modern Greece, to be delivered during the autumn, by Mr. Cuats- 
TOPHER P. CastTanis, anative of Greece. We have since seen a programme of the in- 
tended series; and the reader will agree with us, that they embrace very attractive 
themes. The subject of the first lecture will be Marco Bozzanis, and the Greek war- 
riors, whose customs and manners throw much light upon the Homeric muse. In this 
lecture will also be embraced an account of the Pyrrhic dance, Grecian heroic songs, 
etc., the orator dressing en costume, the better to illustrate his sketches ; the second will 
treat of the massacre at the lecturer’s native island of Scio, and of his captivity there ; 
the third, of the conflagration of the Turkish admiral ship, by the intrepid ConsTanTINE 
Canaris, with his fire-boat, in the straits of Scio, wherein were destroyed the Turkish 
admiral Capitan Pacha, the cause of the massacre at Scio, together with three thousand 
Turks; fourth, the arrival and death of Lorp Byrow, in the sacred city of Missolonghi, 
his speech to the Greeks, fall of the city, etc. ; fifth, the memorable Battle of Navarino; 
sixth, Homer’s birth-place, with traditions; and seventh, his lliad. We anticipate for 
Mr. Casranis, of whose manner report speaks favorably, crowded audiences. 


Mr. Espy’s Tueory or CentripeTat Storms is essentially demolished, in a pam- 
phlet of ‘Remarks’ upon it, now before us, ‘including a Refutation of his Positions 
relative to the Storm of September third, 1821, with some Notice of the Fallacies which 
appear in his Examinations of other Storms. By W. C. Reprietp.’ The whole is 
from an elaborate article in the last number of the ‘Journal of the Franklin Institute,’ 
Philadelphia. The arguments, observation, and research, here displayed, will add ma- 
terially to the reputation which Mr. Reprietp has acquired, at home and abroad, in this 
branch of natural science. 
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THE DRAMA. 


Park THeaTre: Some oF THE ‘Carps.’— Unlike a luscious blue-pointer, the season at the 
Park did not ‘open rich.’ The iuterior arrangemeuts of this magnificent Temple of the Muses did 

not mount up to our préexpressed anticipations. Neither the Gobelin tapestry, nor the refulgeut 

chandelier of diamouds, had arrived. Even the ‘drop’ dropped short of our expectations; for 

upon its canvass stood the identical Queen of Tragedy, aud sister of John Kemble, in the same 

attitude, looking as determiued, as giant-like, and as tragic, as ever. There sat John, Charles, 

and Stephen; there stood the two pages, one with the same well-proportioned legs, and the other 

with the identical and most interesting cast in his eye, as aforetime; iu short, the same pleasant 

family circle, with which we have been on familiar terms for the last twelve months. A few nights 

of ‘leather and prunella,’ more like the fag-end of the old season, than the fresh commencement 

of the uew, passed away, and expectation grew by the delay. ‘The new opera corps was at length an- 

nounced, and their doings in the new opera of ‘ Fidelio,’ and the Tac.ionis, became at once the 

graud theatrical themes of the in-goers of the Park. Much has already been written, and more 

said, of the opera of ‘ Fidelio.’ The lamented Macipran made it her own, as she did every tone of 

music which her heaven-inspired voice breathed upon. It was, we believe, one of the last of her 

divine exhibitions ; and the hallowed influence which the blending of her art with that of the graad 

German maestro created, added another jewel to her resplendent crown; and in the sudden clos- 

ing of ber glorious day, made the night still darker. We must, after enjoying the first, last, and 

many intermediate performances of this opera, give it as our humble opinion, that the audiences 

which have listened to it, are not, and until much musical knowledge has given them a more refined 

taste, cannot be, able to appreciate the merits of this sublime composition. We have also another 
opinion, namely, that the operatic corps at the Park, excellent as it is in its principals, is not com- 
petent to the task of rendering the music, in its full, pure, and perfect spirit. These two reasons are 
quite sufficient to account for the lack of that enthusiasm which has generally attended the production 
of new operas. If these all-sufficient hindrances did not exist, there are others, to mar, if not to des- 
troy, the effect of this or any other great composition, at this house. We object to the exhibition of 
scenery so absolutely decrepid, and worn out with long service, that it is not able to bear itself 
upright. One of the flats (we are speakiug of the scene, and not of any member of the choral 

department,) used in ‘ Fidelio,’ seems determined to support its name, although quite unable to 
support itself, by falling flat, or nearly so, every other night. There is but one new scene in the 

whole three acts: the rest are veterans; and if long service, scars aud wounds, bruises and decrepi- 

tude, merit any thing, these ragged servitors appeal strongly to the property-man for a place on the 
retired list. The dress and appearance of the prisoners is altogether out of character. Here are 
a number of unfortunates, who have wasted years and years in a dungeon; wretched, half starved, 
and ragged; under the cruel will of a heartless tyrant ; yet they come before us, looking as fresh, 
bale, and hearty, as if they had lived long upon cakes and ale, and dressed in garments every way 
as innocent of rent, or the appearance of wretcheduess, as the uniform of the Governor’s Body 

Guard. These things are not trifles. In no species of theatrical entertainment, are larger drafts 
made upon the imagination, than in opera; and all the little helps and appliances which can be 
produced to sustain the dream, should be brought forward. These prisoners, as they are much 
before the audience, as upon the sufferings of one of their number the whole interest of the drama 
depends, should show, in their appearance, some sign of their sufferings. We are quite sure there 
are rags enough in the Park wardrobe, to furnish a regiment of beggars with characteristic ap- 
parel. 

The instrumental parts of the opera are beyond description beautiful and touching: even to the 
unlearned, they are full of most divine melodies; and those who eannot so well understand the 
vocal performances, do not fail to enjoy the full-tened harmonies, and the soft, delicious murmur- 
ings of the orchestra. Mr. Gambati’s trumpet alone breaks the spell, when its ambitious master 
urges its tones beyond the limits of his score. The new leader, Mr. THomas, has shown his skill iu 
the perfect harmony, with this one exception, with which the most arduous and intricate passages 
are executed; and he would wisely show his authority, by teaching Mr. GampaTi a little more dis- 
cretion, and somewhat less confidence. He isa great trumpeter, but we believe he did not write the 
overture. 

The public were agreeably disappointed in Miss Poote. Her voice, her person, and her acting, 
pleased. To an operatic performer, we are inclined to the opinion that these are points of con- 
siderable importance. Her voice is a coutralto, rich, full, and pure ; her person rather petite, but 
graceful, and engaging; and her acting natural, and like that of one accustomed to the business of 
the stage. Mr. Martyn we like tolerably, and we certainly should like him much better, if he sang 
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in tune; but, even to our unsophisticated ear, he sings flat. Mrs. Martyn, the ‘ Fidelio,’ sings with 
great feeling and spirit, but apparently with effort; and one can hardly wonder at this, in the ex- 
tremely difficult music which she executes, and:the absolute labor of acting the part which she 
assumes. Her voice is a soprano, of limited compass. Mr. Giveevet sings the basso well, and pow- 
erfully. His acting is as good as his singing, and this is much. We hope to see him in some part, 
where a wider field will be given him for the display of both these qualities. Mr Manvers has as- 
tonished and delighted all who have heard him. Bursting upon us, as he did, in the third act 
unheralded, aud without any great expectations from the audience, he carried hearts and hands with 
him atonce. ‘ While my Youth was in its Flowers,’ brought forth an acclamation from pit to dome, 
and went as far to win the good will of the audience to the opera, as its most ardent friends could 
have desired. Mr. Manvers’ voice is a ‘ tenor,’ of exquisite beauty. It is rich, round, and musical, 
and he uses it with a spirit, speaking from his soul. He seems to feel every note, as it gushes forth 
from the deep agony of his tried spirit. We cannot think that music can be more moviugly expres- 
sive, than it is made in the first scene of the third act of Fidelio, by Mr. Manvers. 

We hope to sce this corps, one and all, in an opera which will be better understood and appre- 
ciated by au English audience ; and we have no doubt they will all be personally benefitted thereby. 
Audiences will uaderstand them, then, and be better able to judge of their abilities than they pos- 
sibly can be in an opera, which, we are free to confess, is above our own individual capacity 
to appreciate ; and we think we are not doing injustice to nineteen-twentieths of those who have 
listened to it, with us, in believing that it is also above their complete apprehension. It was cer- 
tainly a bold movement, on the part of manager and performers, to place at once before a New- 
York public a composition acknowledged to be one of the most lofty, labored, and classical of any 
of BeeTuoven’s efforts; an opera which even the English public could not, even when it was pre- 
sented to them through the hallowed tones of Mauisran, or Devrtent, or Grist, clearly under- 
stand or appreciate. The success which the new singers have been able to give to a work so difficult 
in its execution, and so far beyond the immediate comprehension of the unlearned, is an earnest of 
power, which, when exercised upon music known and understood among us, will bring back accus- 
tomed crowds of listeners and admirers to the benches of Old Drury. 


WE have seen the last, for the present, at least, of the TaGLionts; and it will be long before our 
public will have au opportunity of beholding their compeers. Since the opening, they have been 
busy, and the exquisite grace and perfection of their performances, haveestablished them more firmly 
than ever in public favor. The ballet of ‘ Nathalie,’ simple as it is, and ought to be, in its plot and pre- 
tensions, has given to Madame TAaG.ioni an opportunity of displaying her talents as an actress; and 
it is no discredit to all the pantomimists who have gone before her on our stage, to say, that she excels 
them all. No geste ever spoke louder; indeed it was much easier to understand her silent language, 
than the loud words of many tolerable actors. The looking-glass scene, in the second act of this 
little bijou, will be long remembered, by all who beheld it. Wonder, astonishment, fear, mingled 
with delight, all were expressed with the spirit and strength of nature. We bid adieu to these 
finished artistes, with very reasonable regret. Their stay has been just long enough to make the 
public appreciate their excellence, and too short to satisfy the new taste for the ballet, which their 
chaste and natural performances have created. We give them God speed to the court of Berlin, 
and a speedy return to their American friends. 


A NEw opera by James Maeper, Esq.,a gentleman whose taste and talent as a composer are not 
unknown to the public, is about to be produced at one of the principal theatres. Those who have 
heard the music, are loud in its praise, and predict, from the simple grace and feeling which pervade 


its harmonies, a great treat to all lovers of music, whether belonging to the ‘ dilettanti,’ or to the 


unsophisticated school. c. 


THEATRICAL Synopsis. — Waccack, the Indefatigable, is no sooner most essentially burned out, 
than we find him at Nievo’s, with all his fine stock company, and such superior constellations as Van- 
penaorr aud his daughter, Kean, etc. A new and splendid metropolitan theatre, occuping the 
square upon which Washington Hall now stands, will rise, like a creation of enchantment, before 
many months, to be placed under the supervision of this popular manager. Success to the enter- 
prise! At the Bowery, the treasury has overflowed, like the audiences ; Ceceste, and other theat- 
ricul ‘ features,’ being the attractions. Messrs. FuyNy anp WILLARO’s new CaatHaM Theatre is 
winning a fair share of patronage. Dropping in, on two occasions, to hear Scott in Richard the 
Third, and the wonderful Hungarian Singers, we found the house thronged. Mr. FLyNn is aa 
experienced caterer, and addresses himself to the management with the judgment and tact of 
a veteran. 
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‘Tue Rose or Saaron.’—A religious annual, for 1840, thus entitled, has reached 
us from the publishers, Messrs. Tompxins anp Mussey, Boston. Aside from the fron- 
tispiece, (‘The First Shade of Thought,’ which it may be hoped was also the last, if 
the picture be faithful,) there are three or four pretty engravings; while the printing and 
binding are clear, neat, and tasteful. The contents, both of prose and verse, are above 
the average of this class of ephemeral literature. We can find room for but a brief ex- 
tract from the first article, ‘Home,’ which, saving two or three affectations, such as 
‘tears of gratitude conglobing in the eye,’ etc., is extremely well written. The following 
is a natural transcript of the impressions one receives, when returning, after a long 
absence, to the home of his childhood : 


‘When years on years have rolled over us in distant lands, let our feet press again the 
well-known haunts of early years, and O, how changed will all appear! The rugged 
hill seems but a small hillock, to our travelled and practised eyes. The jah 
hollow, or gulf, seems a very small valley. The capacious school-house — can this sma 

cabin be the house? And the large mnanlinhasdabene, where the young eye was strained 
to find its limits, is this shrunken building that venerable place? 

' And these are not the bitterest changes. The gray-haired and the middle-aged, they 
have departed; the generation in which they fived and died, has almost ceased to re- 
member them; and the monuments erected to their memories are leaning over their 
graves, and gathering greenness and decay on the inscriptions. We pass our friends in 
the streets, without recognizing them, or being recognized by them inreturn. And when 
a recognition takes place, we gaze on each other in wondering strangeness, endeavoring 
in the rugged features, in the furrowed brow, in the dimmed eye, or the passion-altered 
countenance, to trace out a feeble resemblance to the i image we have so long carried in 
our hearts. We speak, and mutually start at the changed “sound of each other’s voices, 
and the altered play and expression of each other’s features. We converse-of those we 
have mutually known and loved. One has become wealthy and selfish, another poor 
and misanthropic ; one has gruwn bloated in vice and corruption, and gone down to his 
grave in degradation and shame ; and another, as changed as he, still lives in successful 
but miserable villany ard crime; one is the tenant of a prison, another of a mad-house, 
and a third subsists on the bounty of his friends. Some have wandered to the ends of 
the earth, and been heard of no more; and others are still living in body, but dead, worse 
than dead, in all that constitutes them men ; besotted with drink, their minds debased 
and enfeebled, and their mouths filled with cursing and bitterness! How few, how very 
few, still survive, as we knew them in early youth !’ 


The first four stanzas of ‘The Baptism,’ by Miss Epcarron, may afford a favorable 
specimen of the poetical portions of the volume: 


ue stood at the altar with heavenward eye, She was yielding her heart, in its shadeless truth, 
All hazy and soft with thought ; To the service and faith of heaven ; 

And her breath stole out ina tremulous sigh, In those sunmiest hours of her spotless youth, 
With passionate feeling fraught. Her love and her trust were given. 

But her brow was calm as a bed of snow, She knelt, all holy, and breathed ber vow, 
Where the moonbeams softly rest ; While the priest from the altar trod, 

And her raven hair fell wavy aud low, With the dewy seal for her radiant brow, 
Like a quivering shade on her breast. Of a covenant formed with God. 

Her cheek was so downy, it might have lain O lovely as youth at the bridal seems, 
On a rose-bud through the night, Where the plighted heart is given, 

Nor borrowed the hue of a fragrant stain, A higher and holier beauty beams 
On its pure and shadowless white. From the face of the bride of Heaven‘ 

But nought was there seen onthe snowy cheek, | A spirit devoted to holy love, 
Or the softly waving hair, A child of the second birth, 

Like the spirit, so earnest and sweetly meck, | Whose faith and affections are anchored abeve, 
That rose from her eye in prayer. Is the loveliest thing on earth ! 


Mr. P. Price, Fulton-street, near Broadway, is the New-York publisher of the ‘Rose 
of Sharon.’ 


_ New Works rn Press. — Messrs. Sworps, Sranrorp anp Company have in press, 
and nearly ready for publication, Coteripce’s ‘ Aids to Reflection,’ edited by Henry 
Ne.tson Coterines, with an introductory essay, by the Rev. Jonw M’Vicxar, D. D.; 
together with the second volume, and a new edition of both volumes, of Mrtvit.e’s 
Sermons. -All these publications are of a high order. 
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